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MISS ARLINGCOURT’S WILL. 


BY-THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Leaves of Fate,” “ Octavia's Pride,” &c., &c. 
—_—_—_@-- -— 
CHAPTER III. 


Miss ARLINGCOURT was at the upper hall window, 
with her face pressed against the great arched pane of 
stained glass, when the returning phaeton brought 
back to Arlingcourt Rise Mr. Reynold Raleigh and 
his fair companion. 

She looked down upon the gay faces turned towards 
the lower windows in careless scrutiny, her white 
teeth set grimly into tho straightened lips, from 
which all the colour had fled. Her hands locked 
rigidly together, had purple rims under the nails; 
and her wild, dark eyes held a lurid glow beneath 
the iris, that would have thrilled a mother’s heart 
with grief and fear. 

Miss Barbara West sprang lightly to. the stone 
steps with the assistance of her cavalier, and gathered 
up her flowing flounces with easy Hortense 
was on the steps waiting for the shawls, sunshade, 
and travelling satchel. 

Cornelia Arlingcourt heard the light, silver-toned 
Voice ask, with the pretty, impulsive manner which 
had been called by her admirers, one of “that dear 
Mise West's peculiar fascinations :” 

“ And how is our dear mistress, Hortense? I hope 
my sweet Cornelia has not been lonely in our absence. 
How I have longed to see her. Where is she?” 

Miss Arlingcourt drew herself up to her stateliest 
height, a pallor of passion on her face, which had 
seemed a mask of ice, but for the fire in the gleam- 
ing eyes. A smile of supreme scorn was on her lips, 
but she walked quietly into her chamber, and waited 
there until she heard the familiar gliding step, and 
the rustling silk which always heralded Barbara 
West 8 approach. 

, Cornelia, my sweetest, dearest friend, how glad 
am to get back to you!” replied the clear, musical 

Voice, and the lady tripped lightly across the room, 

and flung her arms around Miss Arlingcourt’s neck. 





(THE PACE BETRAYS THE EVIL HEART.] 


Tho latter sat quietly and endured it, nothing but 
the paleness on her face betraying the utter loath- 
ing in her heart. She had no need to feign a return of 
the caress, because Miss West knew before this, that 
whatever affection Cornelia Arlingcourt cherished, it 
was only in deeds she was demonstrative or com- 
municative. 

Shaking herself, as a bird flutters its plumage, 
and. settling back to their propefplaces, flounces, 
ruffles of laces, and innumerable knots of ribbon, 
Miss West dropped into a chair close beside the 
mistress of the place, and went on chattering, though 
her quick eye took notice of an expression she did 
not exactly fathom, nor by any means fancy, on the 
latter’s countenance. 

“And now I suppose you want to hear abont it. 
There was a brilliant company gathered at the Hall, 
and everybody appeared to be highly entertained. 
But, dear heart! Cornelia, how you have spoiled me 
for such society. It all seems so vapid, frivolous, 
and vain. Yes, indeed, I am so thankful to be home 
again.” 

And Miss West put on one of her tender smiles, 
with a certain girlish impulsiveness of tone, and 
looked up into her companion’s face with those 
languishing hazel eyes, expecting to produce the 
usual effect. 

How often after such a speech—for even people 
like Cornelia Arlingcourt are not unmoved by 
this delicate sort of flattery—had she received a 
playful pat of the hand, a light caressing touch upon 
the shoulder, and the gay reply : 

“You silly child, do you think I shall believe my- 
self perfect, because you happen to value me ?” 

Now Miss Arlingcourt only turned her head aside 
quickly and answered not a word. 

Barbara West managed to change her position 
80 a8 to gain a view of the averted face, and beneath 
the thick downcast eyelashes, scanned the counten- 
ance searchingly. 

“ Something has happened,” she thought uneasily, 
and began twisting her jewelled fingers together 
nervously. 

Perhaps Miss Arlingcourt was aware of her secret 
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disturbance, and did not choose that there should be 
any suspicion of the real state of her mind. 

She rose presently with a calm smile. 

“Don’t let me keep you from your dressing-maid, 
Barbara. You must be tired with the ride. Iam 
going down to see Reynold. Dawson has been ialk- 
ing me into a half-consent to let him try that dyk- 
ing experiment, and I want somebody’s opinion on 
the subject. You may come back und tell me the re- 
mainder after you are rested.” 

“T'll be sure tocome. Are you quite well, Cor- 
nelia? I've been fretting myself into thinking you 
pale?” 

“I'he old trouble at the heart has perhaps been a 
little aggravated the last few days. It pains me 
more than is agreeable. I shall have Dr. Gregory 
in this week if it be no better.” 

“You must, indeed you must. Oh, Cornelia, I 
insist upon it. To think you have not been well, 
and I away at that odious merrymaking! I won't 
leave you again,” said Barbara West with a vehe- 
mence that was not affected. 

And then she canght the slender white hand, 
and kissed it half a dozen times, after which ro- 
mantic exhibition of an affection that was supposed 
to be unselfish and devoted, the lovely Miss West 
took her leave. 

Cornelia Arlingcourt dropped the mask of assumed 
composure the moment the door closed. 

“ Treacherous creature !” she exclaimed, her voice 
hoarse with anger and disgust, and she harried to 
the alcove, and set the water filtering from the 
silver faucet into the marble basin, and held her 
hand under it, as if a common bathing could not 
wash away the contamination left by those Judas 
kisses. 

She went downstairs presently, and Reynold 
Raleigh came sauntering into the hall from the 
stables, and came forward to greet her. 

It cost her an effort to steady the voice that 
was quivering in sympathy with the beating of the 
indignant heart beneath. If she shrank in loath- 
ing from Barbara West’s duplicity, what was her 
deadly horror of this crafty villain, who had made the 
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woman his+ tool, who had planned all, whose 
hand held the threads which had wound so fatal a 
snare around her unwary feet. 

Her self-control was something wonderful, for she 
smiled upon him carelessly, when within her heart 
such @ tide of deadly rage was swelling, that had 
his instant annihilation been in her power, she 
would only have hesitated, because it would have 
been too swift and easy a punishment. 

“ Well, cousin Reynold,” said she, “ Barbara tells 
me the excursion was a pleasant one. Have you 
any news for me?” 

“T can’t say that have; you heard about Lerd 
Wigfal’s queer marriage. That seems to be the only 
agitating thing afloat,” answered Mr. Reynold 
Raleigh, @ man no longer young, although he 
affected a youthful style of dress,—with a flushed, 
rather coarse face, whose heavy features were mo 
a little redeemed by a high forehead, with bread 
enough to hint of latent ability. 

“T suppose his lordship is the best judge of his 
own affairs,” was Miss Arlingcourt’s quiet rejoinder. 
“T can’t say 1am interested in them at all. Have 
you seen Dawson? I’m thinking of letting him 
have his way over there in the OCoxford meadows. 
His eloquence on the subject touched me.” 

“Humph! those dykes swallow up more pounds 
than they afford advantage, I’ve been told.” 

“But have you looked into the subject? I think 
Dawson’s reasoning was excellent. Of course, I 
want your approval, for you know some day you may 
have the whole management yourself.” 

“A long way off may the day be,” rejoined he, but 
there was a greedy glinting of the eye which belied 
his words. 

Miss Arlingcourt was looking straight into the 
far-off line where sky and earth meet, of which the 
great doorway thrown broadly open gave her a 
lovely view. 

“T gee Silas Scott is laid up with a sore hand. 
That old fellow is a dead weight here. I think you 
would be wise to send him off before he is quite help- 
less,” observed Mr. Raleigh, following her glance 
along the broad acres, which belonged to Arlingcourt 
Rise, and thinking exultantly that they were as good 
as his own already. 

“ Send off Silas!” ejaculated Miss Arlingcourt, the 
indignation in her voice quite overpowering the re- 
straint, “the faithful follower of our family, whose 
father before him was-born on the estate. You are 
jesting, cousin Reynold.” 

“T did not stop to think about it,” answered he, 
warned that he had gone too far. “Iwas only vexed 
to see how you were harbouring a man who had 
outlived his usefulness. I see that it would look 
badly to set him adrift.” 

“Not look so badly as it would really be. Silas 
must live and die here, he and Belinda also. The 
old house could spare its portraits as readily. If I 
thought there was ever likely to be a question about 
it, I would make legal provision at once.” 

“Of course there is none. Your wishes will be law 
with anyone,” he hastened to reply, alarmed lest she 
should carry out the suggestion. 

“Tam tired,” said the lady, suddenly. “I don’t 
believe I shall come downtodinner to-day. I would 
like you to see Dawson if he comes, and you can re- 
port your opinion to me this evening, if I am well 
enough.” 

“T thought you seemed ill. I am very sorry. I 
am afraid you missed Barbara’s chattering, whose 
best recommendation is that it keeps off dulness.” 

She smiled drearily, and moved on into the library. 
Once there she hunted up a small quarto, a sort of 
legal instructor, and after looking it over carefully, 
she sat down and wrote off a paper. When it was 
finished she rang the bell, summoned the house- 
keeper to witness the document, and the firm, grace- 
ful signature affixed to it. 

That done she put it into her pocket, and went back 
to her chamber, finding, as she expected, the faithful 

selinda waiting there. 

“ Belinda, there is a little present for you. Some- 
thing, I can hardly tell what, impels me to make this 
provision for you and Silas, which your faithful ser- 
vices deserve. It gives you the Elm cottage and its 
little farm. Keep it to yourself, and when there is 
need of the paper, give it into the hands of some 
good man to secure for you the right it eonfers.” 

Belinda stared at her mistress, her pale eyes cer- 
tainly not expressionless now, for they overran with 
tears. 

“Oh, Miss Arlingcourt, Miss Arlingcourt, what- 
ever do you mean? We don’t want nothing, me and 
Silas, nothing only to live and serve you.” 

“T know it, Belinda, my faithful friend, but if 
anything happens to me, you know, you and Silas 
must neither of you be left to the mercy of careless 
people.” 

“ If anything happens! Heavens, heavens! what 
does she mean? Miss Arlingcourt, if anything hap- 





pens to you, the last of the old family, what will we 
care for anything else, Silas or me? You ain’t ill, 
be you? I’ve seen wasn't yourself at all to-day. 
Oh, please, ma’am, let me for the doctor.” 

And Belinda, in the excitement of her sudden 
fears, stretched out her hand, and caught her mistress 
by the sleeve. 

The proud dark face was not pale now; it was 
flushed with a tender glow, and leaning her head on 
the faithful old servant’s shoulder, the mistress of 
Arlingcourt Rise exclaimed wistfully : 

“Oh, Belinda, Belinda, if I had put my trust in 
such honest hearts as yours and your brother’s, it 
might have been well with me now.” 

Poor Belinda could only stroke with her great, 
gaunt hand the lily fingers which felt like ice in her 
clasp. It was all vague enough to her; what this 
strange melancholy and silent passion meant, were 
beyond her guessing.” 

“Oh, Belinda, I am so tlred—so tired,” moaned 
Miss Arlingcourt. “ Life has been very hard with 
me, bitter hard, and I am weary of it.” 

She was not talking to Belinda, and the faithful 
servant knew it, although she uttered her name. 

She drew her gently to the easy-chair, arranged the 
velvet pillow comfortably, and them knelt down at 
the feet of Miss Arlingcourt, and for lack of anything 
better to do, began stroking softly the listless hands ; 
and once, half-abashed at her own temerity, she 
smoothed back a stray lock that drooped over the 
fair cold forehead. 

“And yet it is not life,” murmured the dreary 
voice, “it is my own folly. Why could I not trust 
to the one heart which was true? Poor weak dupe! 
Tam ing what I sowed in pride and folly. If it 
were well ever!” 

“ Miss Arlingcourt,” said Bolinda, sorrowfally, half- 
frightened by the expression of her mistress’s face, 
“you have never been an bat what was kind 
and good. Don’t sayit? I can't hear it, even from 
you.” 

The lady sprang up, as if suddenly pierced by 
some goading thought, and clasping her hands be- 
hind her, began pacing across the room, the pallid 
desperation of her face frightening poor Belinda inte 
silence. 


In the midst of this, there was the sound of a 
smooth voice at the door by the outer corridor. 

Miss Arlingcourt rashed to the easy-chair aad 
flung herself into it. 


“T am ill, Belinda,” said sho, fiercely. 

Belinda hurried towards the door, bat was too late 
to intercept the visitor. 

“Til, my dearest Cornelia; what can I do for 
you?” cried Barbara, gliding across the room, and 
dexterously avoiding the outstretched arm with 
which Belinda tried to ward her eff. 

“ Nothing whatever, Barbara. I am tired, I be- 
lieve, and somehow desperately melancholy. I ad- 
vise you to retreat from the contagion.” 

“Retreat, and leave my dearest Cornelia suffering 
and sad? Do youcount mea heathen? AndI am 
already conrcience-stricken, that I left you alone so 
long. Dear Cornelia tell me if it be your head which 
aches.” 

“T believe so,” answered Miss Arlingcourt, in a 
voice of dull despair, “and there is a still fiercer pain 
in my heart.” 

“I know what you want!” exclaimed Miss West, 
triumphantly ; “ there is an elixir in my Indian me- 
dicine-box, which scatters these nervous pangs to 
the winds. Oh, that old seeress gift was never so 
precious a treasure as now, if it will only cure my 
dearest Cornelia. I will bring it this moment, and 
bathe your head.” 

As she spoke she turned round, and in her swift but 
noiseless fashion, glided out again into the corridor. 

Honest Belinda laid her hand on the door key. 

“Shall I lock her out, Miss Arlingcourt? If you 
say so, she shan’t have a chance to get back here.” 

“ What use would it be? she would get in at the 
window, or the keyhole maybe,” replied her mistress, 
with a tragic ghost of a smile flitting over her white 
lips. “One may as well submit.” 

Belinda stared at her in amazement. What had 
come over her beloved Miss Cornelia? What new 
development of her character was this ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


BARBARA WEstT while crossing the corridor, heard 
the voice of Mr. Raleigh below, and suddenly chang- 
ing her course, she ran down the stairs, and caught 
that gentleman by the sleeve, just as he was cross- 
ing the hall. 

He knew by her face that there was some new deve- 
lopment which concerned them both, and promptly 
obeyed her gesture towards the ante-room. 

“Well, Barbara what is the matter ?” asked he, as 
soon as the door was closed upon the privacy of the 
little ante-room. 





“There has been on here while 
we were 60 
“T saw som the moment I looked 
faee, Who do you think Miss Arlingcourt 
ere ?” 


“ Not a lawyer!” ejacutated the confederate, tak- 
alarm at onee. 


“No, but she has written to one. I got out of Hor- 
tense that that meddlesome old apothecary has been 
down, and the intri was here all day 
alone with Cornelia art. I tell you, Rey- 
nold, it has some meaning.” 

Mr. Raleigh was biting at his long and genteelly- 
kept finger-nails, revolving the subject with due 
regard to its importance. He gave his opinion ¢9- 
liberately. ; 

“T think you are scared at a shadow, Barbara. 
She was very pleasant with me just now, and even 
referred to the probability of my having command 
here. I don’t believe she will turn me off, even for 
pretty Lucy Calderwood.” 

“Did you see her face while 
you?” questioned Barbara, 
mence. “I wish I had been 
have told positively whether sincerely or 
in satire. O i my influence is at 


something 
ly away,” at wy & in a! whisper. 
to h 
hae bad 


@ some discovery. 
likely to affect her 
as regards your interest, I discovered from Hortense 


down « new paper of 

s you, she has found us 

out. LIread it on her face. She tried to hide how 

she shrank from my caresses, but I saw the shiver of 

repugnance. You see if I am not correct. This 

blue-eyed Lucy will tarn you from yeur place here.” 

The words, spoken vehemently in a low, but pas- 
sionate voice, bore weight. 

_ Reynold Raleigh's forehead knit itself into ugly 


lines. ' 
“Tf I believed you, I should make a prompt 
move,” he muttered. 

“You may credit me. You know these intuitions 
of mine have always proved correct. There is 
another thing. I got into the closet at the back of her 
dressing-reom, and listened. She has given the Elm 
cottage and its farm to that old Silas and his stupid 
sister this very day. She said they were not to be 
left te the mercy of careless people. Did she con- 
sult about it ?” 

“She did look y, I remember new,” mut- 
tered he, “as if she would rather I should not read 
her was in her eyes. But she said she was not 
well.” 

“T know it all comes from mental trouble. [ 
understand how inward trouble will set the head 
beating. She said she was tired. So am I, and so 
I think you are, too, Reynold. Something in the 
air, or a magnetism peculiar to me, tells me that the 
crisis of our history is approaching, and either tri- 
umph or defeat is at hand.” 

“ Let it be triumph. I wish indeed she might be 
really ill of that heart disease she talks about so 
much. If any change isin her mind, I must watch her 
movements, and I swear it shan’t lack a bold step 
on my part, if there’s a necessity to stop matters.” 

“Be onthe watch. I am going to get something to 
bathe her head frem my Indian casket. I will take 
care to watch her looks, while I talk about subjects 
which will be likely to affect her.” 

“That is right, Barbara, you’re a good friend; 
you've always been so,’my Sod 

He took her hand with a smile on his face which 
could always control the woman, who was so wary 
and artful with other people. 

“TI think I have earned the reward you promised 
long ago, Reynold,” said she, leaning against his 
shoulder and looking coaxingly into his face. “ You 
promised thatI should be your wife, years and years 
ago. I was but a girl then, only eighteen, and now 
I am thirty-eight. Twenty years of faithful service, 
and patient waiting, and still you say ‘not yet.’ I am 
sure Miss Arlingcourt would have given her consent 
long ago. I think I have the right tocomplain. Ouly 
think Reynold, I am getting old.” 

He chased off an impatient frown, and counter- 
feited a flattering smile. 

“An old woman! How dare you say so slande- 
rousa thing in my presence? You are fairer, love- 
lier, a thousand fold more enchanting than in your 
girlhood. Witness the spell you put upon every 
circle you enter. And as for the marriage, you 
know very well it is only my unfortunate uncer- 
tainty of position, which has prevented the consum- 
mation of my happiness long ago. Only let me be 
sure of Arlingcourt Rise, and then, fair Barbura, the 
world shall see and admire its ful mistress.” 

Barbara West smiled. She believed, as she had 
a thousand times before, the flattering falsehood from 
those lips. 
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“Well,” whispered she. “I think the uncertainty 
js ending. You must watch closely every move. And 
I must go up to Miss Arlingcourt with my India 
chest.” 
we caught her hand suddenly. 

“ Barbara,” said he, “if we find our suspicions 
correct, does not that same India chest hold a potent 
settlement of our troubles ?” 

He looked down steadily and eagerly into her 


face. 

The silky eyelash poreed quickly over those 
sharp and penetrating hazel eyes ; but therejwas no 
wavering, only a deadly cruelty in the voice which 
answered promptly : 

“T suppose it does.” 

There were no more words. What else was sug- 
gested and promised between them, was spoken by 
the eyes glancing for a single moment each 
other in deadly earnest, and not trusted to the voice. 

Barbara West straightway hurried up to her 
chamber, and unlocked the drawer, taking out the 
India medicine chest. Hortense, from her corner, 
watched quietly, but with a malicious sparkle in her 
eye. Her mistress set it down and looked in farther ; 
ler supple white fingers drew out another box, 
which exhaled the subtle odour of sandalwood. She 
set it down suddenly, and turned around swiftly, a 
tigerish gleam in her eyes, her face pallid through 
the delicate French rose on either cheek. 

“Who has been to my drawer, Hortense?” 

The voice was not so hoarse with anger as vibrant 
with terror. 

“No one, except Miss Arlingcourt, madame. She' 
said she would be responsible for taking some of the 
salve for old Silas.” 

Barbara West turned her face away, and leaned 
against the wall for support, before she asked again : 

“Were you here? Did you stay here all the time? 
What else did she touch ?” 

Hortense was prudently silent. 

with a shaking hand, pulled off a gold 
bracelet from her- wrist and tossed it at the girl’s 
feet; at which the wily French maid cleared her 
voice, and while she tried on the bracelet, an- 
swered : 

“ Miss Arlingcourt remained here and sent me with 
the salve. When I came back she was locked in her 
own room. I watched for her return, and she brought 
back a bex—like that, and put it in the drawer 


“ And it was after that she sent the letters—after 
that these Oalderwoods came?” 

“ After that, ma’am.” 

“That is all, Hortense. It is of no consequence ; 
of course, Miss Arlington is welcome to look’at my 
trinkets, every one of them. I wish you would run 
the ribbon inte those ruches pretty soon. I shall 
wear that set with my grenadine, probably.” 

Hortense bowed, took up the designated laces and 
the little roll of velvet, and went into the 
dressing-room. ‘bara West made sure that she 
was out of the vision of the sharp waiting-maid, and 
then struck her hands together fiercely, the deadly 
pallor of her face in unnatural contrast with the 
patches of false bloom, as she gasped : 

“She has found it all out. Miss Arlingcourt has 
read those letters. If it has worked Reynold’s ruin, 
I think he will kill me when he finds it out. He 
thinks they were all destroyed, but I kept them te 
serve me, if ho should try to play me false. Ah, it is 
time, indeed, for my wits to save me.” 

She stood a moment leaning heavily against the 
dressing-table with her hands clasped over her face, 
as though she feared invisible eyes were reading the 
workings there. When she drew them away her 
face was cold and hard, and set with some stern de- 
termination. 

She seized the medicine chest, and started for the 
door; but half-way across the room she paused, and 
went back and looked at herself in the mirror. 

“Not with a face like that,” she muttered, and 
proceeded to rub her face smartly with the towel, 
uatil the colour came back to it. Then she drank a 
glass of wine, and waiting a moment or two after, 
took another questioning glance at the glass, and 
evidently satisfied, proceeded on her errand. 

Cornelia Arlingcourt was sitting, as she had left 
her, with a face whose eyes and veeting 
lips, betrayed the severe tension of the nerves an 
the morbid excitement of her mind. So long a time 
had elapsed, she had forgotten the threatened visit, 
and had sent away poor Belinda, who was sorely 
perplexed and alarmed. 

“You are no better,” said Barbara West’s low 
Sweet voice, “I am so sorry. Ihave been so long, 
because I could not find my key, but I have got my 
India chest at last. I shall relieve you, I am sure 
But you are very miserable now, are you 





shall, 
not?” 

“Heaven knows I am!” replied Cornelia Arling- 
court; “ miserable indeed.” 





Barbara was sorting over the dainty cut glass 
piel, which in their velvet cases and gilded stoppers 

ked like a fairy’s sideboard. 

“ Here it is,” she said, selecting one, and taking a 
napkin from the stand, she saturated the corner, and 
then passed the moist fabric with light touches 
across the pale forehead. 

The pungent reviving odour, and the cooling 
touch, made these attentions grateful, however much 
Cornelia Arlingcourt shrank from this woman, who 
had received her confidence and bounty for so many 
yore, seeming a loving and faithful friend, while 

er heart was filled with secret deceit and treachery. 

“You iecerisinly doe, Your India caskets h 

. Your ets hold 
ieee things, Barbara.” 

Barbara West caught the sharp satire in the 
voice, but she answered sweetly : 

“This one certainty does. I think I would lose 
my jewel-box sooner. The relief would be more 
permanent and thorough if you took a few drops. I 
always do so in my own case, but I do not insist in 
yours, because one cannot always tell the effect of a 
new medicine on delicate constitutions.” 

“ I wonder if it would make mesleep. It is almost 
agony for me that I am not able to sleep. I did not 
close my eyes lest fight, and it almost seems as if 
I were never to be so refreshed again.” 

“T do not think it would. There isa phial here, 
however, intended for just that purpose. But I should 
not dare to give it to you. Did I ever tell you how 
I obtained the casket. It was a queer affair. I do 
not often think ef it without a shudder. 
when I was out there in India with dear Mrs. Ayres 
and the colonel, I was often in the barracks, and one 
day I happened to be there when one of those poor Raj- 
poot soldiers was te be punished for some breach of 
discipline. ‘The poor wretch was in irons, and looked 
the picture of despair, for whatever the punishment 
was, the worst sting it had was, that it would lose 
him his caste. I don’t know whether it-was my pity 
for hi wieked desire to know how much Major 

yield to my coaxing, but I teased 


bearers came to our 
im great haste, and a woman asked for me. 
! you can’t picture my amazement when 
she had undome weapper after wrapper of silk and 
embroidered muslin, and finally showed herself a 
creature ancient and wivened enough for a mummy, 
with eyes that shone as brilliantly as the two 
diamonds im her ears. She turned out to be the 
grandmother ef my Rajpoot, a sort of princess away 
im the country towards Benares, and hearing 
what I had done to save the fellow from the terri- 
ble doom of losing his caste, she had travelled all 
the way down the river to bring me a reward. 
It was this casket, and these rubies, which you 
know are the gems of my collection. I have so 
often wished f could tell word for word the 
strange, wild, picturesque language with which 
she made me acquainted with these priceless 
phials. One -was to keep youth aad beauty; an- 
other would give the mind keenness and vivacity. 
This one would bid the most tormenting pains de- 
part, and that one would be am antidote to poison. 
But the one she evidently esteemed the gem of the 
collection, which she eulogized most extravagantly, 
and bade me cherish most jealously, was the tiny 
sapphire fluid im thig centre phial. You see it is the 
only ome I have not tested, but I have somehow 
shrank from touching this, as if some time or other 
the occasion which most required it, would reproach 
me for wasting a drop needlessly.” 

“ What did she say it was for ?” asked Miss Arling- 
court, languidly, under the spell of Barbara West's 
influence. 

“ She said it would give to the painracked breast 
its sweetest relief, to the weary heart the peace it 
longed for, to the tormented mind the power to for- 
get its misery. In short, it would make the wretched 
happy. She was evidently so firm a believer in her 
own assertion, and her words have proved so correct 
with r d to all the others, that I have had an odd 
superstition about it, I have not seen the need yet. 

en I am utterly wretched, I shall certainly seek 
its relief.” 

“Tt isa story,” said Cornelia Arlingcourt, 
gravely, “and so it accounts for the remarkable traits 
of your personality, Barbara. Everybody wonders that 
at nearly forty you keep the freshness and grace of 
twenty. You are famous likewise for the brilliancy 
and versatility of your wit, for your singular im- 
munity from the ills and aches of common hu- 
manity. §So this box accounts for it. Ob, Barbara, 
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if she had only given you something to keep your 
heart honest and true, your soul pure!” 

Barbara West gave aslight shiver, but she covered 
it with a gey laugh. 

“That is beyond even such skill as that of this 
old Rajpoot witch, I suppose. Heighho! Are you 
free from pain, dear, or shall I apply the magic spell 
a second time ?” 

“My head is perfectly easy, but it has not touched 
the pain in my heart. Barbaga, Barbara, can you not 
see what slow torture such a life as mine must be? 
How can it be that you have not pitied me?” 

““My dear Cornelia, who dares to say I do not pity 
you, and love you? You are giving way to that old 
sorrow. Alas! if only——” 

But her companion thrust out her hand with a 
fierce gesture. 

“Hush. Barbara, it is idle to talk about it now, 
idle for meto reproach, or you to exonerate. Only 
your old Rajpoot woman seems to have any remedy. 
Give me some of it now, Barbara ; I am painracked, 
weary, and tormented in mind. Give me some now, 
and let us test the spell.” 

The veiling eyelashes which made such an addi- 
tion to Barbara West’s beauty concealed a sudden 
sparkle of cruel joy, but the smooth voice answered 
hastily: 

“I would give it gladly, Cornelia, but it has 
never been tried; what if it should injure you ?” 
“Tt would not be likely she would give it without 
& warning to you, ing such friendli as 
“Ob, but I dare not. Your temporament is pe- 
culiar. I should be blamed if it harmed you.” 

“No. I will take the responsibility myself. Tell 
me the directions, and let me have it. Perhaps it 
will be the only deed fer which I can thank you, 
Barbara.” 

Still apparently reluctant, Mias West yielded it up. 

Twenty drops in a glass of cold water,” she mur- 
mured. 

With eagerly shining eyes Miss Arlingcourt seized 
the phial, went to the toiletée-table, and took up 
a small crystal flask there, into which she tried to 
drop the liquid after unscrewing the gilded top. 

“Ttis too dark to see. Barbara, light the lamp,” 
she said, in a tone of fevertsh impatience. 

Barbara West rose with unwonted alacrity, and 
brought forward the lamp. 

“Hold it for me,” said Miss Arlingcourt. 

“ Barbara, if it gives me rest, I shall count this 
little phial of more value, than all the jewels be- 
queathed me by my gem-loving ancestors.” 

Barbara West held the lamp, extended it steadily 
andlooked on. Her lips were parted, her eyes had 
a feverish glare ; otherwise there was no sign of 
the deadly spasm, whether of joy or horror, she could 
hardly tell which, which clutched at her heart and 
seemed to step its beating. 

“ Twenty drops! [hail it as a draught of Lethe !” 
said Miss Ariimgcourt, slowly. 

She drank it all, and sat down pale, but calm. 

Barbara West went back hastily to her room, and 
poured out anoth of wine. 

“There is no help now,” she muttered, and shi- 
vered again. Then some sudden thought occurred 
to her, and she hurried back to the chamber. 

Belinda was there. Miss Arlingcourt sat still, cahn 
and pale. 

“ She has taken something from my chest, though 
I begged her not, for I know nothing about it,” said 
Barbara, hastily. “I can’t help being worried. But 
you took it of your ewn will, did you not, Cornelia?” 

“Certainly, and you were reluctant to allow it. 
I think the woman was right ; a delicious restfulness 
is creeping over me. Belinda, I shall sleep to-night.” 

“ She was so strange, she frightened me,” whis- 
pered Barbara to Belinda, and then went back to her 
room. 








(To be continued.) 
_—SEEE 


A Wizarp’s Use or Exxcrriciry.—The once 
famous Robert Houdin has made electricity do the 
work of a retinue of servants and a watchman to 
boot. The ex-conjuror lives at a country-seat called 
the Priory, near to his native town of Blois, and 
there it is that these wonderful applications have 
been effected. A visitor presenting himself at the 
portal finds the name of “Robert Houdin” upon a 
door-plate, above which is a little knocker; opera- 
ting upon the latter a great bell sounds within the 
house. Ina few moments the lock is thrown back, 
and the name on the plate changes, like a pantomime 
trick, to “ Entrez.” The visitor obeys, and the door 
automatically closes behind him. If more than one 
person enters, the invisible and inanimate “ con- 
cierge” makes known the fact by tinkling a small 
bell, which keeps up its tintinnabulum so long as the 
door is held open. The carriage gates, some distance 
off, announce themselves open or shut in the hall, 
where an inscription exhibits the words “ The gates 
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are open” or “ The gates are shut,” as the case may 
be. The letter-box on the gate tells in the house 
how many letters have been put into it, and, by an 
arrangement with the postman, which are letters and 
which book parcels or newspapers ; and if the post- 
man is wanted at the house to carry correspondence 
to the village, he is apprised of the fact by a bell, the 
ringing of which he knows the meaning. The horse, 
in a stable more than forty yards from the house, is 
fed at regular intervals by electrical intervention. 
At stated times a clock sends a current, which opens 
the orifice of a shoot or hopper, and allows the due 
proportion of provender to fall into the manger. The 
same clock is charged with the transmission of time 
to two large external dials, and to several smaller 
ones about the domicile, all of which go together in 
sympathy, so that Father Time has here a company 
of subalterns that march step by step with irrefrag- 
able order. Then it rings bells at the proper times 
for meals and other regular household duties, calls 
up the servants by alarms in the morning, and at 
night puts a galvanic current in connexion with a 
wire that communicates with all the doors and win- 
dows, so that if any of these are attempted by bur- 
glars an alarm is instantly given. Lastly, the green- 
house telegraphs its temperature to the conjurer’s 
study; if the gardener allows the thermometer to 
rise above or fall below certain limits, his master is 
apprised of the irregularity, and he is called to ac- 
count next morning. The poor man knows when he 
has been at fault, but does not know who or what 
tells the tale, and be thinks he has a sorceror to 
serve; and so in the only sense in which we can now- 
a-days regard the word, he has. 








SCIENCE. 


Errect OF FLANNEL ON THE Sxin.—Dr. Fox 
remarks that under the use of flannel, local heat is 
intensified, and itching often increased and kept up. 
He gives as a practical rule “ whenever you have a 
congestive state of the skin, or any disposition to 
neurosis, take off the flannel and place it, if neces- 
sary, outside the linen, this will prevent any catching 
cold.” 

HOW TO POISON CHILDREN. 

One naturally touches his pen with great timidity 
ata reputation like that of the illustrious Liebig. 
But the learned professor, since his stay in Paris in 
attendance on the exhibition, has promulgated in 
the journals of science new food for children, which 
he declares is being fed with success to thousands of 
children in Germany; or, to use his own expres- 
sions : “A des petits tudesques par milliers.” This food 
is a chemical compound intended to contain the com- 
ponent parts of human milk, and to be a substitute 
for it. To accomplish this object, that is to say, to 
furnish to new-born children, deprived for any rea- 
son of their natural food, a substitute, he went to 
work and reproduced a milk by chemistry, which, 
chemically speaking, was correct, and which, he con- 
tends, children may take with perfect safety and ad- 
vantage. 

With such an authority as that of Liebig, there- 
fore, the whole scientific world of Europe has been 
trying this new compound ; for, to find a substitute 
for mother’s milk, especially for the use of the 
foundling hospitals, is an immense desideratum. But 
here at Paris it was tried on but four children, and 
these four it killed—two in three days, and two in 
four days. The experiment was made at the Lying- 
in-Hospital of Dr. Depaul, professor of clinical 
obstetrics of the faculty of Paris, and the children 
selected were those abandoned by their mothers. 
The artificial milk quickly brought on bilious purg- 
ing and prostration. Of course, Prof. Liebig de- 
claims loudly against the fairness of the experiment ; 
but Dr. Depaul is a competent judge, and the whole 
Academy of Medicine, after a fair report from the 
chemists in their body have decided not to take the 
responsibility of a farther experimentation with so 
dangerous acompound. Whatis the use, the aca- 
demy judiciously says, since we have in our hands 
so excellent a substitute, and so nearly an analogous 
substance, in cow’s milk with the addition of a little 
water and sugar? And upon this substance, which 
is so easily obtainable, the academy has decided to 
rely for the feeding of the foundlings and all other 
children placed in their charge. 

Gas Heat ror SteamM.—In one of the piles of 
warehouses belonging to the London and St. Kathe- 
rine Dock Company, in Cutler-street, steam ma- 
chinery has been introduced, the different fire offices 
having approved Jackson’s patent, by which the 
boiler is heated by gas instead of coals. The east 
area of the dock company’s premises will henceforth 
be worked by the steam lift, without any additional 
premium beiug incurred by its adoption. The boiler 
js placed in a small house built out from the top 





floor between two warehouses ; for there is this sti- 
pulation, that even the safe gas-furnace shall not be 
actually inside the walls, among the merchandize. 
A considerable length of pipe is therefore necessary 
through which the steam es before it can be 
brought to bear on the engine; but the tube is cov- 
ered with a coating, which is so good a non-con- 
ductor that the radiation of heat is very trifling. 
The circular furnace beneath the boiler contains a 
series of burners which, when they are all lighted, 
will raise steam to 50 Ib. from cold water, in twenty- 
five minutes. The burners may then be extinguished, 
with the exception of one or two, which are suffi- 
cient to keep the pressure-guage stationary, until 
power is wanted, when instantaneously the furnace 
is rekindled, and the engine set in motion. The lift 
is 65 ft, from the ground below, and more than 500 
chests of tea are raised in an hour. 


ARE THE DIRECT RAYS OF THE SUN HEALTHY? 

Muon is said about the healthful influence of the 
sun’s rays, his heat and light, and we are advised to 
admit this heat and light into our houses; all of 
which we heartily approve. The sun is the great 
source of health as well as of heat, and his rays 
undoubtedly produce a beneficial effect upon all 
organisms, animal and vegetable. But it may be 
questioned whether the direct influence of the sun 
is healthful. The Sepoy campaign in India severely 
tested the endurance of native as well as English 
troops, and it was found necessary to adopt cover- 
ings of white cotton or linen for the men’s caps, 
which, from the general use of them in Havelock’s 
army, got their name from him. The great objec- 
tion to their use was the curtain, which covering the 
ear, prevented the ready hearing of an order. Espe- 
cially was this noticeable on a parade, when the exe- 
cution of an order delivered by the adjutant or 
the colonel of a regiment would be delayed until it 
could be passed from company to company in the 
regiment. We discarded the havelock and substi- 
tuted the dampened towel, or a wisp of grass, or a 
handful ef green leaves worn in the cap. 

Our experience and the experience of others seems 
to shew that sea-sickness is more prevalent in the 
summer—on sunshiny days—than in cold weather or 
on cloudy days. Persons exposed in an open boat, 
as fishing parties, become sick and experience nausea, 
when these on a large vessel, where the passengers 
can shelter themselves from the sun’s rays, may not 
feel the slightest inconvenience. All of this cannot 
be justly attributed to the tossing of the smaller ves- 
sel, as not unfrequently the rolling of a large ship is 
more trying to the landsman’s stomach than the un- 
easy and erratic pitching of a small boat. In neither 
case do broad brimmed hats and bonnets protect from 
either glare or heat of the sun’s rays, as the moving 
ocean is a mirror with a thousand concave lens, con- 
veying the rays to foci, intensifying the light and 
heat, and, in spite of sheltering hat brims, throwing 
the glare and glancing the heat from the surface of 
the water. 

COOLING AND FREEZING MIXTURES. 

Txe following is a table of cooling and freezing 
mixtures :— 

Descent of 
thermometer. 

Degrees. 


Mixtures. Parts. 


Sulphate of soda ‘ 

Chloride of ammonium . 60 
Nitrate of potash . . 
Diluted nitric acid . 

Sulphate of soda. . . 
Nitrate of ammonia . k e - 66 
Diluted nitric acid . 


Sulphate of soda. . . 8 50 
Hydrochloric acid 5 5 


Nitrate of ammonia. . 3 34 


Diluted nitric acid . . 4 Hi? Wo? 

Experiments have proved that the addition of 
common salt is not advantageous when no snow or 
ice is used in the mixture, but that, on the contrary, 
it diminishes the cooling effects of other salts, and 
in some cases even produces a rise of temperature 
of a few degrees. This is especially the case when 
commo t is dissolved in any of the previously- 
made solutions of chloride of ammonium, sulphate of 
soda, common saltpetre, or nitrate of soda. When, 
on the other hand, one of the four last-named sub- 
stances is dissolved in a previously-made solution 
of common salt, a descent in temperature of from 10 
deg. to 20 deg. Fah. is the result. 


A curious fact is mentioned in connection with 
the earthquake. It is now well known that the sea- 
coast of Peru is that which has most suffered, and 
that the shocks felt in these countries also agitated 
the Pacific, and sent hugh waves northwards to the 
coast of California. It has also been stated, that in 
Mexico the earthquake was distinctly felt. But it 
seems to have escaped notice, and this is the fact to 





which we refer, that on the 15th ultimo, at the tim, 
when violent shocks were experienced in Peru, ther, 
was an earthquake at Gibraltar which caused som 
alarm to the inhabitants. It will be curious to know 
if no agitation was ced in the intermediate 
districts of South America. If the Pacific and Gib. 
raltar were agitated by the same convulsion, the fact 
will be an important one for geologists. 

Avstratta is beginning to look after her many- 
facturing interests. A paper mill has been started 
at Melbourne, and it is announced with something 
of an air of triumph, that it owen = oe good enough 
to print on! A woollen factory lately constructed 
at stare, sold goods at the first sale; and the citi- 
zens were so pleased at the result, that ninety of 
them ordered a suit of the native cloth, for their own 
wear. , 

Tux Russians have lately invented a way 
of detaching enormous pieces of marble from the 
mountains. If powder were used it would destroy 
the appearance of the marble. The mode 
is to make crevices in the marble during the summer 
and fill the crevices with water. As winter ap- 
proaches the water congeals, and causes the crevice 
to become wider and wider, finally a huge piece of 
marble is detached. The quarry presents the ap- 
pearance of being an enormous staircase. 

AN ATLANTIO TELEGRAPH WITHOUT A OABLE 

Some years since, a Dundee gentleman, now de- 
ceased, was said to have telegraphed by electricity 
across Portsmouth Harbour, by permission of the 
Government, and also across the Tay, without any 
apparatus except galvanic arrangements on shore, at 
right angles to the course of the message. This 
gentleman even maintained the possibility of so te- 
legraphing across the Atlantic Ocean, only he stipu- 
lated the arrangement of transverse lines, that in 
Britain running north and south through a great part 
of the country. The same idea, essentially, has been 
taken up by a Mr. J. H. Mower, in America, asa 
discovery of his own. He is said to have already 
telegraphed east and west across Lake Ontario—from 
a point near Toronto, Canada West, to one on the 
coast of Oswego county, New York—a length of 138 
miles, transmitting his message, without a wire, 
from a “submerged machine ” at one end of the 
route to one atthe other. The messages and replies 
were continued for two hours, the average time 
of transmission for the 188 miles being 2 little less 
than three-eighths of a second. The upshot of the 
discovery—on what principle Mr. Mower is not yet 
prepared to disclose—is, that “ electric currents can 
be transmitted through water, salt or fresh, without 
deviation vertically, or from the el of latitude.” 
The difficulty from the unequal level of the tidal 
waves in the two hemispheres will be obviated, it is 
claimed, by submerging the apparatus at sufficient 
depth. The inventor is preparing to come to Europe 
to secure here the patent rights for which the caveats 
have been filed in the States. He expects within 
three months to establish telegraphic communication 
between Montauk Point, the eastern extremity of 
Long Island, and Spain ; the eastern end of the line 
striking the coast of Portugal at a point near Oporto. 
The statement is enough to take away one’s breath; 
but, with the history of the telegraph before us, we 
no more venture to deny, than we do to affirm, its 
possibility. 

M. Toumacuon, the photographer, recently per- 
formed a feat worth recording. Having ascended 
to the height of nearly a thousand feet in the captive 
balloon at the Hippodrome, Paris, he succeeded in 
taking several photographic views, accurately re- 
presenting the city from a birdseye view. The chief 
difficulty he encountered was the rotary motion of 
the balloon. His success shows the practicability 
of obtaining correct representations of the positions 
of military forces safely and rapidly. 

Detection oF NitrRo-GLyYcERINE.—To detect 
nitro-glycerine in case of poisoning, one should pro- 
ceed in the following manner: The organic material 
to be tested is extracted with ether or chloroform, 
the extraction mixed on a watch glass with two or 
drops of pure aniline, and evaporated upon the water 
bath. A few drops of concentrated sulphuric acid 
are then added, when, if nitro-glycerine is present, + 
purple coloration appears which changes to dark 
green on dilution with water. As little as °001 grait 
of nitro-glycerine may thus be identified. 


Lorp Brown’s Fire Insurance Poutcy.—The 
French papers have a story of “ Lord Brown,” who 
insured his whole possessions against fire ; and somé 
time afterwards went to the company and claimed 
indemnity for a case of cigars which he had smoked. 
The company laughed at the claim ; but Lord Brow2 
sued the directors, and, as the wording of the policy 
ran, “ whatever goods perish by fire,” he recovered 
the price of his cigars. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Wuen Paul reached the cot of Lin-fon he found 
the family up, and though he ate breakfast with them, 
yet he managed to evade the question of the old pea- 


sant so as not to excite suspicion, and yet to.satisfy | 


their curiosity. After the meal was finished, our 
hero measured with his eye the size of Lin’s eldest 
boy, and he thought his dress would fit Yu-lu well, 
and after he had taken his seat upon the bench out- 
side to smoke with his host, he asked if the boy had 
another suit of clothes. 

“One more suit,” replied Lin; “a suit for the fes- 
tivals, but he'll soon run away from it, for he grows 
fast. I wish they would make clothes that would 
grow, too.”” You see my two next children are girls, 
and it will be a long while before the little one can 
grow up to jump into his brother's garb. But we 
manage to wear them ont.” 

“So I suppose. But now I happen to want a suit 
of boy’s clothes, and I think your son’s will be just 
the thing. I will take them of you, and pay you 
enough to buy new ones.” 

The peasant was so pleased with the offer that he 
forgot to ask any questions, so Paul was spared the 
necessity of deceiving him, and the conversation was 
soon changed to the subject of the ruined temples. 
At length Lin went in and fetched out the boy’s 
clothes, and Paul found them much better than he 
had expected. The vest was of blue linen, and neatly 
trimmed about the skirt; the skirt was white and 
clean, and the trowsers were a sort of light buff. 
There was also a and boots, and with the 
whole our hero was perfectly satisfied. He paid for 
them enough to purchase a new suit, taking care to 
throw in a little over; but before the business was 
wholly finished, he was obliged to tell Lin that he 
might take a boy with him to Shanghai. 

After the business was concluded, the youth ac- 
cepted an invitation to walk over the peasant’s small 
patch of ground, and thus he passed the time until 
dinner was ready. He stopped to that meal, smoked 
once more with Lin, and then, having tied up the 
clothes he had lately purchased, he took his way 
again towards the temples. His first impulse upon 
reaching the ruins was to seek the side of Yu-lu at 
once, but upon second thoughts he concluded it would 
be better to wait until evening, for were he to go 
then, Lim might read the secret of his heart ; so he 
concealed the bundle of clothes, and then walked 
sway down the valley, following the little river to- 





(PAUL RECOUNIZES THE JUGGLER. J 

wards the distant town. He saw much upon the 
flowery banks of the stream that would, at another 
time, have afforded him keen satisfaction, but now 
his thoughts were elsewhere, and he was longing 
only for the flight of the lazy minutes. 

* The time passed as it always passes, and in duo 
time the shades of night were drawn over the 
temples. With a thrilling hope, Paul concealed the 
clothes under his own garb, and then knocked at the 
pedestal. The answer soon came, and he gave the 
signal of the whistle, and in a moment more, the way 
was opened. The youth stepped in, and having 
closed the way behind him, he followed Lan down 
the steps. He found Yu-lu looking pale and anxious, 
and as soon as Lan was gone ho hastened forward 
and clasped the maiden to his bosom. 

“You did not fear that I should remain away ?” 
he said, as he imprinted a kiss upon her brow. 

“No, I did not fear that,” returned Yu-lu; “ but 
yet I have been anxious all day long, and have 
hardly slept at all. Oh, the picture of my hopes 
seemed too bright for realization. And then Lan has 
been bidding me to be sure and love the prince, or I 
should have cause to regret it. She has kept his 
picture before me all the time I have been awake, 
and when I have slept I have dreamed of him; and 
it seemed to mo that he would come instead of you.” 

“ But you see you have need for fear no more, dear 
Yu-lu. Iam come, and I have a disguise with me 
which I am sure will suit you. Let us wait until 
Lan is asleep, and then we will open the way to leve 
and liberty. Smile upon me, Yu-lu, and let me 
know that you are happy—let me know that yoar 
fears are gone.” 

Yu-lu did look up and smile, and then she bowed 
her head upon her lover’s bosom and burst into 
tears. It was astrange, wild happiness which she 
felt—a happiness such as had never before found a 
home in her bosom, and one which she could not 
analyze. She only knew that some new impulses 
had entered her soul—that old fears and repinings 
had gone, and that a burning, thrilling tide was roll- 
ing over her heart. 

“ These are not tears of grief, love,” whispered 
Paul, winding both his arms about her fair form. 

“No, my soul’s best friend. I have no grief now. 
All is hope—bright hope. I know you do not de- 
ceive me, for if you do, my own soul is false in me. 
If I weep, it is from too much sudden joy. Oh, for- 
give me, Paul, if I love you too well so soon.” 

“ Too well!” cried the enraptured youth, gazing 
down into the beautiful face of his fond companion. 
“ Oh, that were impossible, for my soul can hold all 
your love, and that alone. Love me as well as you 





can—let every thought be mine—let every hope be 
centred in me, and you shall find how faithful is 
your trust.” 

They were both happy then—as happy as the first 
warm sunshine of youthful joys can make the soul 
that has just expanded with the genial warmth. 
They gazed upon each other, and they thought of no 
other heaven—they looked into each other’s eyes, 
and they hoped not for brighter scenes. Yu-lu had 
forgotten the time of probation she had set, and with 
a bounding, bursting heart, she promised to be Paul’s 
for ever. The word was spoken—the magic charm 
was set, and those two hearts were one for life. The 
love that bound them. was as strong and lasting as 
the pure principle upon which ’twas founded, and as if 
by the touch of an angel’s wand, their hopes and as- 
pirations all turned into one channel. Henceforth 
they were to live for each other alone, and all their 
joys and sorrows were to be shared alike, though of 
sorrow they did not then think. They only thought 
of the joys that were to come, seeming to forget that, 
even now, they were encompassed by dangers, and 
that they were yet far, very far, from the full frui- 
tion of their hopes. 

At length Yu-lu went softly to the room which 
Lan occupied, aud found her asleep. She returned 
to her lover and communicated the fact. She re- 
moved the costly robes that enveloped her person, 
and upon donning the boy’s clothes which Paul had 
brought, she found that they fitted her exactly. Her 
long tresses she tied up, and then placed the cap upon 
her head. After this she collected all the gold and 
jewels which she conceived of right belonged to her, 
and then she signified her readiness to start. Paul 
held a lighted candle in his hand, and without speak- 
ing he led the way to the stairs. Without noise they 
ascended, and the way was easily opened. The 
youth stepped out first, and then placing his hand 
within the aperture, he gave the stone a strong lift, 
and it moved quickly up to its place. 

Yu-lu was once more in the free, fresh air. She 
felt the soft, cool breeze upon her cheek, and she 
looked up, and saw the stars of heaven smiling down 
upon her. For a while she was almost powerless from 
the emotions attendant upon such a transition, but 
she soon overcame it, and with a wildly beating heart 
she clung to her lover's arm. 

“Stop!” said Paul, ere he had started to move 
away; “I would like to fasten this door upon the 
outside, for Lan may soon discover our flight, and 
give the alarm.” 

But the thing was not so easily done, for in the 
first place it was too dark to see plainly, and in the 
next there was hardly an opportunity to do the 
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work, even had there been light, for the carving upon 
the rock was not deep, and it would have required a 
nice fit to brace a fastening between the gentle angles 
of the raised figures. 

“I fear we must give it up,” he resumed, after he 
had examined the place. 

“Tt will not make much difference,” said Yu-lu, 
who betrayed an anxiety to flee from the spot. .“I 
do not think there is any one near here to whom 
Lan could look for help. The prince is surely in 
Nankin, and I am confident that he has confided his 
secret to none who do not follow his person.” 

Paul did not wait long to ponder upon the matter, 
but drawing the arm of his companion within his 
own, he hastened away towards the bridge. Thishe 
crossed, and then took his way up the hill beyond, 
keeping the same road by which he had come, until he 
had reached the eastern plain. By this time it was 
ten o’clock, and the moon arose. Now the way was 
more clear, and the travellers moved along with 
more confidence. Paul had made up his mind to 
take the same road back that he had travelled in 
coming, for that ran far away from Nankin, and he 
knew all its peculiarities. Often on the way did our 
hero stop for his fair companion to rest, but she did 
not detain him long. She was anxious to get along 
as fast as possible, and her strength served her well. 
Just at daylight they reached the small village 
where Paul had made his last stop, and here they 
rested a few hours and obtained ‘ast. 
hero managed to procure two respectable horses, 
and before noon he set forward again. They rode 
the rest of the day, and it was not until late in the 
evening that they stopped. They had reached a 
small, out-of-the-way hamlet, where a few poor tea- 
growers lived upon the banks of a small stream, and 
here they found a hospitable reception. The good 
people thought it strange that Paul should choose to 
sleep in the shed with the horses, while the boy 
slept in the house; but the a explained it by 
asserting that he was afraid the horses would break 
loose, if left alone in a strange place. 

Very early in the morning, Paul was up, and after 
much persuasion and driving he managed to get an 
early breakfast, so that the sun was not more than 
half an hour high when he again set forth. The 
two companions rode side by side, and now that 
their fears of being overtaken were somewhat abated 
they conversed more freely. Paul found that he had 
not half-estimated Yu-lu’s true worth, for on every 
point her mind was clear and strong, and under the ut- 
most fatigue, her heart still beat with gentleness and 
sweet yielding sacrifice. She was more beautiful, 
too, with exercise, and as the blood coursed more 
freely through her veins her whole being, both 
mental and physical, seemed to gain strength and 
harmony. 

And Yu-lnu, too, seemed to love Paul Ardeen more 
and more, for she knew now that he was generous 
and kind, noble and honest, and scrupulously deli- 
cate and faithful. Her very tones and glances told 
how he was winning upon her deeper love, by open- 
ing more and more of his noble traits to her 
understanding, and by that insensible, electric in- 
fluence which flows from the companionship of genial 
souls. She had loved him before, but now she had 
learned to look up to him, as one worthy of all her 
confidence and esteem. 

And thus they loved, and as they rode they talked 
of their love, and painted bright pictures which were 
to have a being in the future. 

“ Your home is far away from here?” said Yu-lu, 
after Paul had been telling her of the peace they 
should find there. 

““ Yes—very far,” returned her lover, with a glance 
of quiet hope into her glowing features. 

“Were you born there?” 

“ Yes, Yu-lu,” he said, without hesitation. “I have 
not meant to deceive you. I was born, and reared 
in a far-distant land.” 

“ What is it called?” 

“England.” 

“ England ?” repeated the maiden, with a sudden 
glow upon her beautiful face. “Then I know that 
there I shall be safe, for that country is very power- 
ful, and our prince, or our emperor, even, will not 
dare to molest me there. We all have heard of your 
country, for it was your people who opened our closed 
ports to their vessels, and even compelled the great 
emperor to sue for peace.” 

“ You will love me none the less then now that you 
know I am not of your own country ?” 

“Oh, it seems to me that I shall love you more, for 
here woman is but a poor slave at best. Some of 
them—most of them, perhaps—know not that theyare 
capable of any higher position than to be the mere 
slave of man, but I could never feel so, for I know that 
heaven has given me impulses which war with such 
relations and sentiments. Oh, if you can give me the 
home you promise, I cannot be otherwise than ve: 
happy. I care not for the wealth of the world. I[ 





only ask for the wealth of true love, and the right to 
think and act as though I had a soul.” 

“You shall surely have all this,” Paul replied. 
“Yon shall learn my language, and then we can 
speak more sweetly of four love,” he added, enthu- 
siastically. 


Ya-lu gazed up into.her lover's face with a won- 


dering expression, and..at length she asked him to} N’ 


speak to her some words of his own. He did so, 
and she.smiled as she,tried to pronounce them; but 
she spoke them well though, and ere half an hour 
had she asked Paul in his own language, if 
he loved her, if he would ever be faithful to her, 
and if he were happy in his love; and then in the 
same tongue she confessed her own love, and the 
bright, joyous smile that each effort, 


was more than enough to pay the willing teacher - 


for all his pains. Yu-lu was an apt scholar, andshe 
learned very rapidly. She pronounced with surpri- 
sing accuracy, and love lent strength to her purpose. 
Before night she could repeat the Lord’s prayer and 
translate all its meaning, and in the effort she had 
learned much of the pure religion which Paul be- 
lieved in. , 

That evening they found shelter at the house of a 
peasant, and on the following morning they set for- 
ward again. They did not ride so fast now, for 
Yu-lu found it fatiguing work, though ata slow pace 
she could ride very comfortably. This day, too, 


Our | Paul spent in teaching his companion to speak his 


own language, and the congenial 
to both, that the day sli; away without a thought 
of the danger they might have to apprehend. Early 
on the succeeding evening they reached the western 
shore of the great Tai-hon lake, and here Paul 
stopped at the very same inn where he had before spent 
the night. He would have preferred staying at 
some other place, but he had no choice, and he re- 
solved to make the best of it. He would have en- 
gaged separate apartments for himself and com- 
panion, but he feared to indulge in any such seem- 
ing eccentricity, where there was chance for so much 
observation, and where suspicions might be aroused, 
so he arranged that they should take one room, and 
that while Yu-lu reposed upon the couch, he should 
make himself a place of rest upon the floor. As soon 
as they had eaten their supper they retired to their 
room, and sat down by the window which over- 
looked the yard. 

The dusky shades of evening were beginning to 
fall upon the earth, and one by one the distant ob- 
jects were blended into the dim background.. Paul 
had just heard his sweet companion recite one of her 
newly acquired lessons, when he was startled by the 
sound of a horse’s footfall. The tramp was quick 
and strong, and the animal was evidently coming on 
at a dashing, headlong pace, and that, too, from the 
point whence he and Yu-lu had come. He gazed 
eagerly out into the gathering gloom, and in a few 
moments more the horse dashed up into the yard, 
and the rider dismounted. A sharp, quick utterance 
of pain escaped from our hero’s lips, and a sudden 
tremour shook his frame, for in the new-comer he 
had recognized the Juggler of Nankin! Again 
the fear of that strange man had come over him, but 
it was a stronger, deeper fear than he had felt be- 
fore, for now he had a dim dread for another beside 
himself—and when he saw the dark man enter the 
inn, he turned quickly towards Yu-lu, as though he 
would save her from some impending, fearful danger. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE country estate of the Prince Kong-ti was 
situated about fifteen miles north of Nankin. It had 
been originally a tea garden, and was a sort of 
island rising up from a low, marshy district, through 
which ran two or three sluggish creeks, and over 
which the water stood a part of the year. The 
buildings were spacious and comfortable, but the 
prince had never lived there, from the very fact 
that the place was exceedingly unhealthy. He had 
bought and improved it for a sort of sporting resi- 
dence, and sometimes he did go there in the heat 
of summer, and spend a few weeks catching fish 
in a neighbouring lake. On the evening that Paul 
and Yu-lu arrived at the inn by the Tai-hou lake, 
the Princess Niso, and her faithful Tsi, took up their 
abode at this place. The prince accompanied them 
thither, and saw everything arranged for their 
comfort. 

“ Do you not think you will be contented here?” 
ery ong-ti, taking a seat by the side of his fair 

e. 


“ Oh yes, though I hope you will come and see me 
often,” replied the princess, raising her eyes trem- 
blingly to her husband’s face. 

“ Yes, I shall come and see you very often now. 
But for a few days you must be very careful of 
yourself, for the cool, damp air from the distant lake 
will be new to you. Do not expose yourself now 





for the world. As soon as you become habitnates 

to the atmosphere, you will find it bracing and health. 
ving; but a too sudden exposure might proy, 
atal in a very short time. I have known people tp 

ue feaee eran to nee ae Oey iow days in this 

vicinity ; but it was because no such means 

of protection as you have. Be careful of yourseij 
iso 
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“T shall be very ” gaid the wife, « 
wish to live to ” ae 
look 


apartm ; 
sa fire in the “te — , 

‘om c ; air was ae Apr and 
cold. ° was she asked there was 
an else she could do for her mistress. 

“MN but to sit down and keep me company,” 
retu rned po Loapapreg =z » En feel ro 

“ Why, e matter?” quickly inquired the 
maid, up into Niso’s face. , 

“T’m sure I do not know; but I do not feel well. 
The prince noticed it first, and he said that I must 
be very careful. But perhaps it may have been only 
his natural fear for my safety.” 

Tsi turned away her head, for strange suspicions 
were running through her mind, and she did not care 
that the princess should see them. She was not 
blinded by any love for Kong-ti, and she conse- 
quently looked upon his movements with more dis- 
trust, and yet without unjust prejudice. 

“Cheer up, my lady,” she at length said, ina 
cheerful tone. “Ido not think yeu are ill at all, 
though the excitement of the occasion may have 
made you feel somewhat fatigued. I would give no 
thought to such things.” 

Ere long, beneath the kind and gentle attention of 
her faithful maid, the princess recovered her wonted 
peace of mind, though ever and anon a thought of 
her husband would flit across the mirror of her 
thoughts, and for the moment she would feel sad. At 
a comparatively early hour Niso retired to her sleep- 
ing apartment, and, as was always her custom, she 
had a bowl of tea placed . the table by her bed, 
for she often felt thirsty in the night, more from 
habit, perhaps, than from any constitutional want. 

Rave — Byes Kevabag ab occupy he oy 
joining that o: e Be) y 4 
single door of bamboo and silk. The a saw her 
mistress safely in bed, and having placed the tea where 
it could be handily reached, she went down to see 
that the domestics were all cared for, and when this 
had been attended to she went back and retired to 
her own room. She looked in once to see if her mis- 
tress wanted an , but finding her already asleep 
she went to her own bed. After she had laid down 
she reflected long upon what had passed. Until 
within a very few days she had no such thing as s 
suspicion against the faith of the prince, but since 
then she had heard and seen that aroused 
doubts within her. As we have before said, she 
possessed an uncommonly quick intelligence, and her 
perceptions were keen in the extreme. Added to 
this she was discreet and wary, 
judgment enough to guide her 
recklessness or undue haste. 
were aroused, but they, of course, had no 
point, save that she feared evil was meant to h 
mistress. There was a dim 
her mind that K had 
woman, and that he desired 
wife! She dared not attempt to give the 
any palpable form, for it } 
She only held it as a sortof dream which she endea- 
voured to shake off when it came to her. 
matters as they might, she was resolved to ne her 
ores shout bet, and watch with a jealous eye all that 

At i Tsi fell asleep, and she some time, 
but tinny oat she could pas y tell pry Heer whea 
she was awakened she knewit must be long past mid- 
night, for the moon had risen, and was into 
herchamber. She had been aroused by a strange sound 
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from the chamber of her mistress, and slipping noise- 
Jessly from the bed, she glided to the silken door and 
listened. She distinctly heard a noise within, and she 
felt sure that it was not the princess. It was a sort 
of grating, rumbling sound, just loud enough to 
reach her ears. It might have been the wind moving 
the vines against the lattice of the window, but then 
‘there was no rustling, such as the leaves would natu- 
rally have made under such circumstances, and the 
maid determined to look in. She opened the door 
very slowly and carefully, and she was not.a little 
startled at seeing the form of a man just disappearing 
through an aperture near the head of the bed. She 
did not cry out nor make the least motion, though 
the sight alarmed her not a little. She saw the 
dusky form dissppesr, and then she saw the place 
close up. The pale beams of the moon afforded her 
light enough to see all this, for the candle which her 
mistress had left burning, was extinguished. Tsi 
listened attentively, and heard low footsteps receding 
from the place, and they sounded as though they 
were descending a stairway. 

As soon as the sound was gone, Tsi moved softly 
into the chamber and noiselessly approached the bed. 
The princess was sleeping soundly, and seemed not 
to have been disturbed. The maid looked about the 
room, and everything seemed as she had left it. 
“ What had the man being doing there?” It was a 
question she asked herself, and she sank into a chair 
tothink. All her former suspicions passed quickly 
through her mind. “ Harm must be meant to Niso,” 
thought Tsi. “But how ? She is not surely harmed 
now. There is a plot in this, and I must know it.” 

Again the faithful maid cast her eyes about the 
room, and at length they rested upon the gilded por- 
celain bowl that stood by the bedside. Quick as the 
sent arrow finds its mark went the thought of her 
mind that danger might be brewing there! There 
was nothing strange in the thought, nor was it re- 
markable that she should have entertained it, for 
circumstances surely pointed that way. Tsi went to 
the table and took the bowl up. None of the tea had 
been drank, nor did the beverage look differently 
from what it should. She took it to the window, 
where the moonbeams could shine full upon it, and 
she thought she could detect an oily substance float- 
ing upon the top. It was in little globules not larger 
than the head of a small pin, but they could be dis- 
tinctly seen. Of course T'si knew that she had put 
nothing into the tea that could produce such an ap- 
pearance, and her suspicions were well nigh con- 
firmed. 

“T'll keep this,” she murmured to herself, “ and 
seo if I cannot find out whatit is. At least my ‘noble 
mistress shall not drink it.” 

Her murmuring was louder than she thought, and 
it reached the ears of the sleeper, and with one or 
two low moans she awoke. 

“Who is that?” she tremblingly asked, as she 
saw the white robes of her maid in the moonlight. 

“Tt is only your good Tsi,” returned the atten- 
dant, setting the bowl down upon the flower stool 
by the window, and then approaching the bed. 

“Tsi,” repeated the princess, rubbing her eyes, 
and then half raising herself upon her elbow, “I am 
glad it is you, for I feared something was wrong. I 
think I have been dreaming. But why did you come?” 

“T heard a noise in your room, my lady—a noise 
that I feared might disturb you, and I came in.” 

“ Ah, I thought I heard something—or I dreamed 
it,” said Niso, raising herself to a sitting posture. 

“ And what did you find? Was it not me moan- 
ing in my sleep ?” 

“No,” returned Tsi, speaking with easy confi- 
dence. “I found that a large, ugly ba} had got into 
your room, and just as I pages the door he plunged 
into your bowl of tea. It must have been in here 
when you retired, for he had no chance to get in 
since; but Ihave thrown him out of the window, and 
I will empty the tea and make you some more, if you 
would like it.” 

“No, no,” said Niso, with a shudder. “TI can do 
without it. Iam glad you came in, for I might have 
drank the tea and not discovered the ugly occupant 
of the bowl. I think I shall not be troubled again.” 

The maid kindly smoothed down the pillow of her 
mistress, and having taken up the bowl of tea, she 
went back to her own room and lighted a candle. 
Among her things she found an empty phial, and 
with @ spoon she skimmed off the oily particles 
which she had discovered upon the surface of the 
beverage. They were smaller now than they had 
appeared when noticed, andshe was soon con- 
vinced that ere long they would have entirely dis- 
appeared. As soon as she had filled her phial she 
poured the rest of the tea away, and having care- 
fully rinsed the bowl, she p the phial in a place 
of safety, and then went once more to her bed She 
was not sorry that she had deceived her mistress, 
for she was determined to know the whole truth 
before she revealed any part of her discovery, or 





hinted at any of her suspicions. She knew that she 
could watch over the safety of the unfortunate 
rincess, and that there wom be less danger of her 
owledge being discovered, if she keptit all to her- 
self. Still, she was in no enviable state of mind, for 
she knew how powerful the enemy was, and how 
utterly weak was the victim. But her own soul was 
strong and determined, and she resolutely placed her 
life at stake in the undertaking, and prayed that 
heaven would enable her to save her beloved mis- 

tress. 

(To be continued) 





LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 
———— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 
Sta: rd Salisbury. I'll 
With thee, and find the inheritance 
Of this poor child. King John, Act IV. 

RELLEN PoLack was resolved to hasten on his 
wedding with Alix Erle. He would listen to no ex- 
guses, no pleadings for delay, no scruples, hesi- 
tations, maidenly fears. It was in vain that Lady 
Margaret Alden represented to the impetuous young 
man that Alix was virtually her niece, heiress to her 
property, and that therefore she, Lady Margaret, 
had a right to some consideration in the affair. 

“Sir Horace Hawkwade should be compelled,” 
said Lady Margaret, “to make a full confession and 
restitution to Ada Treherne, hitherto Alix Erle ; and 
until this is done, the marriage should not take 
place, it will only complicate matters.” 

“T am, nevertheless, more than ever resolved, 
your ladyship,” returned Rellen Polack, “that I 
will not wait longer than riext Wednesday for my 
wife. I say this with all due respect, but with un- 
flinching determination.” 

Lady Margaret conveyed this speech of Rellen’s 
to Adine, while the young girl was busied in trying 
over some new music, which Hubert Sayton had 
brought to her that morning. She grew pale, and 
sighed heavily. 

“Tt must be, Lady Margaret,” she said, speaking 
slowly. “I promised my dearest Mrs. Polack, on 
her death-bed, that I would marry her son, if he re- 
quired it of me, and I must keep my word.” 

“But your heart seems breaking at the sacrifice, 
dear child,” said Lady Margaret. “ Your health will 
suffer, and you will fall a victim to the selfishness 
of Mr. Polack. It is not a congenial marriage, it is 
one against which my instincts rebel strangely. 
There is no law by which Mr. Polack can compel 
you to hasten your wedding-day. Therefore, I 
entreat you not to consent to this most impetuous 
demand ; it seems to me that Mr. Polack must feel 
that there is still something to discover with regard to 
his past, and he must be aware that this discovery 
would give you ample reason not to unite your for- 
tunes with his. Wait, wait, I implore you, Ada, for 
so I will call you. Wait, and something will happen 
to free you from the threatened yoke ; it rests alone 
with you.” 

“Then if so, Lady Margaret, I fear it is use- 
less to ask me. I know the marriage must take place, 
sooner or later, and it is quite useless for me to 
attempt to struggle with my destiny. No, if lam 
to marry Rellen, [may as well marry him on Wed- 
nesday, as on Wednesday six months.” 

“ T see it isinevitable,” said Lady Margaret, “and 
it is useless to plead with you, but cannot poor Hu- 
bert turn you from your purpose—Hubert, who loves 
you with an unselfish feeling different to Mr. Po- 
lack’s ?” 

“T must not listen to him, Lady Margaret,” began 
Alix, but the next moment a bright blush dyed her 
cheek, for Lord Sayton stood before her ; he had en- 
tered the room, and crossed the thick, soft carpet 
unheard. 

“ Alix is to be married to Mr. Polack on Wednes- 
day, Hubert,” said Lady Margaret, speaking some- 
what impetuously. ‘She has made up her mind 
now, and I fear nothing can alter her resolution.” 

Hubert’s fine face grew crimgon, and then pale. 

“T must wish you every kind of happiness, Alix,” 
he said, in a faltering tone; but Alix was weeping 
bitterly. 

“T promised—I promised,” she said. “My word 
is d. I owe a debt of gratitude to Rellen and 
to his mother, which my whole life shall be devoted 
to repay. So, dear friends, do not try to make my 
duty harder to me, by pleading on the same side as 
my own selfish and ungrateful heart.” 

May owed, and his pale face was a study in 


itself. 

“T will not trouble you again, Alix,” he said. “TI 
will not annoy you with my protestations. Aunt 
Margaret knows of my love, and my resolution to 


ing to your interest. Now, let us 


sacrifice ¢ 
It seems he has 
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talk of Sir Horace Hawkwade. 





gone again upon the Continent. Does not that look 
e guilt? He is afraid to face us. He feels that 
Alix is, thanks to the good farmer who posted the 
letter himself, safe with her friends. He knows 
there is danger, and he has fled to Paris. I will fol- 
low him there, accompanied by the family lawyer 
and others. I do not feel inclined to stay and wit- 
ness your wedding, Alix. No, I shall go and fight 
your battles with this man, and compel him to con- 
fession and restitution. What do you say, Aunt 
Margaret ?” 

“Tsay that it is like you, my Hubert, generous 
and noble,” replied his aunt. “But are you con- 
vinced that he is in Paris? Is your information 
quite correct ?” 

“T believe it is,” replied Hubert; “and at any 
rate I mean to follow this man to-night on the 
Folkestone line of steamboats. I hope and expect 
that I shall make the villain confess.” 

That night Hubert set sail for France, and on the 
day following, about twelve o'clock, he presented 
himself at a large hotel, where he had been told that 
Sir Horace Hawkwade had established himself under 
the name of Mr. George Hawkes. 

Hubert did not give his own name upon the card 
which he handed to the baronet’s servant. He was 
announced to Sir Horace simply as Mr. Hellier. Thus 
he was shown into the gaudily-furnished room, where 
Sir Horace reclined at full length upon a yellow satin 
sofa, smoking a cigar. 

When the wicked baronet saw Lord Sayton, he 
started to his feet, and began to swear. 

“Why did you send ina false name, you young 
idiot ?” cried the baronet. 

“And why do you live here under a false name, 
Sir Horace ?” inquired Hubert, in a tone of indignant 
sarcasm. “Simply because you know well what 
crimes you have been guilty of attempting lately. 
Alix Erle has returned to the protection of my aunt, 
Lady Margaret, and we all know now that you struck 
down your wife; that she died from the effects of 
your blows ; that you carried off the screaming child 
who was a witness to the murder, drugged it, then 
placed it under the care of Mrs. Polack, the school- 
mistress. Afterwards your guilty fears would not 
let you rest. You wished the child to be de- 
graded to the rank of a servant, and you fancied 
that in that position she would never cross your path. 
You went to the house of the kind woman who had 
acted as a mother to the helpless child, and you 
found to your intense chagrin that the little girl had 
grown into a beautiful and gifted young lady. After- 
wards that young lady was presented to youin the 
drawing-room of my sister, Lady Roslyn. You were 
overwhelmed with consternation when you dis- 
covered that Ada Treherne recognized you as the 
person who had called upon Mrs. Polack, and claimed 
to be her guardian. When you understood that 
there was every danger of your constantly meeting 
this young lady, your guilty fears awoke again. 
You dreaded that soon not only would the poor, 
ill-used Ada remember you as the sinister per- 
sonage who had called at the house of the school- 
mistress, but also as the man who had struck down 
her mother, when the poor lady refused to signa 
paper making over all her property toyou. To pre- 
vent this, you hired a woman and two men to entrap 
the beautiful and innocent creature, who had never 
done you harm. All your subsequent conduct is 
known to us—your attempted murder of Alix. 
When she escaped, you paid a ruffian to intercept 
her letters. Then you called at the farmhouse, pre- 
tended you were the father of the young lady, and 
strove to persuade the farmer to allow you to take 
her away. All failed. The young girl is under 
the especial protection of heaven, only do not think 
to slumber any longer in security, gloating over your 
ill-gotten gains. You must restore to Ada the es- 
tates of her mother. You must give up the false 
certificate of her death, which was forged abroad ; 
in short, you must do your duty, or take the full con- 
sequences.” 

Hubert stood erect. Tho beauty of his noble face, 
thé grace of his tall, manly figure, contrasted grandly 
with the huge, clumsy proportions and coarse ugli- 
ness of the baronet. The two would have formed 
a study for a sculptor who should have desired 
models for vice and manly virtue. Hubert was like 
a demi-god, Sir Horace like a hideous satyr. 

“Ha, ha!” roared the baronet. 

And the sound of his laughter had in it something 
Satanic. 

“This is truly a fine tale you tell me, a very fine 
tale indeed. And what am I expected to do, if you 
please? Does this girl, whom you say was brought 
up by a schoolmistress, does she invent all these 
stories, or does the fertile imagination of my Lady 
Margaret supply her with materials for her romances. 
Tell me again, my dear fellow, what am I accused 
of doing? Ha, ha, ha!” 

Hubert stood for a moment, silent and annoyed, 
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before him. So far it was true he had not much 
proof to bring against Sir Horace, except the 
words of Alix; for the landlord was frightened to 
speak, although Hubert had been to the inn and at- 
tempted to extort from him a confession, offering 
him a hundred pounds to give up the name of his 
employer. The other man, the greater ruffian, had 
absconded from the village, and could not anywhere 
be heard of. Sir Horace was well aware of all these 
facts, for he had bribed and threatened both the 
men into doing his bidding. 

“Tt may happen, just now,” returned Hubert, 
haughtily, “that I cannot bring these proofs to bear 
immediately upon the case, but the facts remain 
the same. We are all of us perfectly convinced 
that you committed murder, or, at least, man-slaugh- 
ter, upon your wife. We intend to go to law. We in- 
tend to compel you to give proofs of what you say 
and state. We know that it is generally supposed 
that Lady Hawkwade fainted and knocked her head 
against the marble shelf—that she was alone, that 
you were not in the house. Now, all this you will 
have to prove. The case was never contested before, 
but you must be aware whether or not you bribed 
servants then, thirteen or fourteen years ago, to say 
what suited you. We can find those servants out ; 
if you bribed them into falsehood, we can bribe them 
into truth. Look out for yourself, and depend upon 
it, might will not always triumph over right. You 
will escape disgrace, perhaps even imprisonment 
and misery, if you will tell the truth, restore to Ada 
her fortune, and confess the diabolical part you have 
acted.” 

“Give up that estate, five thousand a-year, be- 
cause a mad girl tells lies,” chuckled Sir Horace. 
“T must really beg you to leave me, my dear Hubert, 
for I have no time to listen to such vagaries.” 

“Then understand, proceedings will be taken 
against you forthwith,” said Hubert. “ Henceforth 
between us, Sir Horace, there is war to the knife.” 

The young nobleman walked proudly out of the 
gorgeous apartment and down the grand stone stair- 
case into the entrance court ; from thence to the 
street, where all the glitter and gaiety of Paris was 
about him. 

“Tt is singular that he is not more frightened, 
when he knows so well that he is guilty and in 
danger any moment of his minions turning upon him 
and betraying him.” 

Hubert wished to do something for Alix. He felt 
her approaching marriage to be the most cruel blow 
which could be levelled at him. This marriage in- 
deed threatened to take away all that made his life 
valuable, bright, or hopeful. He loved Alix, as we all 
love once in our lives, with the whole fervour and 
strength of his nature ; it was, so to speak, a species 
of idolatry, but it was not of a sinful nature. 

He was willing to suffer, that she might be happy. 
He was most anxious that she should have her 
rights, and inherit the fortune of her mother. Ob- 
servation had showed him much of the recklessness 
of Rellen Polack’s character. He saw that he was 
fond of lavishing money on all sides; he had dis- 
covered that, notwithstanding his address in the 
City, he did no real business there. Mystery en- 
compassed Mr. Polack, and Hubert had suspicions 
that he drew his means from gambling or horse 
betting. 

“ Hence Alix is likely to come to poverty,” mur- 
mured Hubert to himself, “if she does not have 
her property secured to her. I will move heaven and 
earth to get it from that horrible baronet.” 

By this time Hubert was hungry. He entered a 
café, and called for the bill of fare. While he was 
slowly reading it over, a man entered the room, 
and seated himself at the same table with the 
young nobleman. A glance showed Hubert that the 
man was English. 

“ A hideous specimen of a fellow countryman,” 
thought Hubert to himself. 

The man, indeed, had a forbidding countenance, 
bloodshot eyes, quantities of black, bristly hair. 
He was short, broad, and muscular. His dress 
was gaudy and vulgar in the extreme. A waist- 
coat of many colours, a long chain of imitation 
gold, plaid trowsers, a coat of the same pattern, 
smart rings upon dirty fingers. This man called in- 
solently to the English waiter to bring him some- 
thing he could drink, and to take away theo trashy 
French wine. 

“The ill-manners match with his bad taste in 
dress,” thought Hubert. 

He then called for some of his favourite French 
dishes, made a good meal, and took his way out into 
the streets. It was acool fresh autumn day, and 
Hubert wandered about until dusk, watching the busy 
ever-shifting panorama of the gay, noisy, French 
crowd. It was dark when he stood upon the bridge 
of the Pont Neuf, looking down into the waters of 
the Seine, and waiting for the rising of the moon. 

While he was watching the towers of Notre Dame, 
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the spires and domes of Paris, and thinking idly 
how he should have loved to have seen the delight 
of Alix in visiting this city, two men passed him 
quickly ; their tones were angry, they spoke English. 
He was not slow to them—one was Sir 
Horace Hawkwade, the other was the vulgar man of 
the café. 

“ Without doubt,” said Hubert to himself, “ that 
man is asking more than Sir Horace likes to pay for 
silence. I must follow them ;” Hubert attempted 
it, but he found it impossible; there was a crowd 
surrounding @ man who was making some birds per- 
form wonders, and the two men were lost in this 
crowd. 

Hubert went to his hotel and slept uneasily. Next 
morning he went out early, and some fatality 
guided his steps towards the Morgue. A little knot 
of people stood about the doors. Hubert went into 
the terrible dead-house. The first object he saw 
caused him to totter, and almost to faint. 

“Tt has beem a murder, monsieur,” said the official, 
drily. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
I nee wild agony's leam Onger write 
Sad figures on his forehead, 
Keenly bright Revenge's flambeau burns, 
tied in the night. I hear his cries; 
He faints, he falls, and lo— 
’Tis true, ye powers, he dies! Kirke White. 

Tuk face, seen in death, had a strange aad calm 
expression of repose, which belonged not of right 
to the spirit of the man, whose stormy life had been 
passed in the midst of strife, deceit, injustice, and 
violence. He had evidently been suddenly stunned 
by an unexpected blow on the head, then precipi- 
tated into the water. He had sunk into death, pro- 
bably, without struggle and without pain. 

“And now will there be mo chance of righting 
Alix, of finding the papers and letters, deeds and 
parchments, which prove her identity, and give to 
her the estates of her parents ?” 

A few moment’s reflection showed Hubert Sayton 
that he would now more easily find eut all the se- 
crets, which the infamous barenet had hidden so 
long and so successfully. The young nobleman did 
not long remain in contemplation ef the ghastly 
spectacle before him. He turned aside and asked a 
few questions hastily of the officials. He was told 
that a tremendous and crushing blow must have 
been dealt at the back of the head of the baronet, a 
blow given suddenly, with all the savage impetus of 
fear and the haste of the midnight robber and as- 
Sassin. 

There was no money found upon the person of 
Sir Horace, his watch, chain, and studs were miss- 
ing, he had been robbed and murdered, and Hubert’s 
suspicions pointed out the vulgar ruffian of the café 
as the probable criminal. He did not scraple at once to 
give such information with regard to that man, andhis 
personal appearance, as was likely te lead to his detec- 
tion and apprehension. He said that he had come 
to France especially to look after Sir Horace Hawk- 
wade, that he had parted the previous morning with 
the baronet, on terms unfriendly and unpleasant. He 
gave up his own name, title and address, both in 
England and Paris, and he entreated the people in 
authority to lose no time in seeking out the culprit, 
who had probaly started from the French capital, 
and was already half way towards England. 

The French detectives lost no time. We have no 
need to follow the steps, stealthy, steadfast, slow and 
sure, by means of which they traced the villanous 
creature to his lair in the Surrey village. Before a 
week had passed away, all England was ringing with 
the story of the murder of Sir Horace Hawkwade. 
Joe Matton, which was the name of his murderer, 
lay a prisoner in Newgate. A cowardly, shrinking 
craven, clinging in wild terror to the chance of life, 
willing to make any confession that should save him 
from the power of the executioner, and leave, him at 
least, his miserable, stained, worthless existence, 
albeit that his liberty and his hope were forfeited for 
ever. 

This man had much to confess. It was in his 
power to throw light upon a great deal that was 
mysterious and rk in the past career of the 
infamous Sir Horace Hawkwade. Lady Margaret 
Alden exerted her influence, and she was aided b 
several of the leading nobility. By dint of muc 
trouble and great interest, life was promised to 
Joseph Matton by the Crown, on condition of his 
makjng a full confession, and stating the exact rela- 
tions which he held with Sir Horace Hawkwade. 
The confession was a terrible one. But since the 
baronet left no near relations, there was not that 
repugnance felt by the compassionate Lady Alden, 
which would otherwise have made her hesitate to 
publish to the world an account so fraught with 
atrocity, rapine and wickedness. The reader is 
doubtless clever enough to anticipate the confession 





of Joe Matton before itis given. At the same time 
it is necessary to recount the steps, by means of 
which the wicked baronet found the road to his 
+ fortune, and effectually hid away his step- 
Sieechenr out of sight, so that she was defrauded of 
her rights, and condemned to a life of poverty and 
The resclloct of Alix, regarding th 
e reco ons ix, r © Violence 
used to her mother, and her own subsequent re- 
moval from the house, were perfectly just and true. 
Even at that distance of time (some twelve or 
thirteen years back), Joe Matton been in the 
pay of Sir Horace, had abstracted papers for him, 
tercepted letters, watched, d and lied, and 
committed sundry illegal and actions, for 
which the baronet had paid him ever with a gradg- 
ing hand, for Sir Horace was » Greedy and 
mean by nature. There had no faith between 
these two sinners, no kindness, no forbearance, dur- 
fag Oe ns ene ee 
Joe Matton ted how, that om a certain night, 
late in autumn, Sir Horace had come to the roadside 


it known, the baronet 
would not have been recognized. He was completely 
disguised in capes, wrapp and overcoats ; he wore 
a false beard and moustache, and his eyes glared 
through hideous green Sir Horace car- 
ried in his arms a sleeping child, a girl of four or five 
years old. This sleep was so heavy and unnatural, 
that the stableman thought his ‘was carrying 
a corpse. He soon discovered his mistake. It was 
a child whom Sir Horace desired to get rid of, with- 
out murder. He, the baronet, was excited, and out 
up himself. The catastrophe that had ended thelife 
of his wife ; struck down by the coward blow which 
had precipitated her against the marble slab, had 
alarmed the guilty conscience, and made the craven 
heart to quail. Nobody had suspected Sir Horace 
The little child, sole witness of the deed, had been 
drugged, before she had met with a single individual 
of the household. When the doctors arrived, they 
had been told that Lady Hawkwade had strack her 
head accidentally against the marble slab. They 
pronounced the danger imminent, fever followed, 
and two days afterwards, Lady Hawkwade lay in 
state in the castle of her murderous husband—while 
the child, the heiress, lay in stupor. For form’s sake, 
a doctor had been called to the side of her bed, but 
Sir Horace did not scruple to tell him, that he had 
no faith in his nostrums ; that the little heiress was 
sufferimg from the shock which the wccident to her 
mother had given her ; and that it waa his intention 
to convey the child to the German ‘oaths, where he 
would himself watch, tenderly, over her recovery. 
When he presented himself at the inn, where Joe 
Matton acted as stable-help, his wife was buried, 
and he was supposed by his acquaintances to be half 
way towards Tene, in Germany, whither he pro- 
fessed himself anxious bed gr e child. In reality, 
a sudden guilty fear taken ession of the 
man. He found himself bardened with the child, 
and he knew not what to do with it. He came to 
Joe Matton, and asked him what institutions were 
in that neighbourhood, where he might place s sick 
child, a poor relation, who was a trouble to him. 

“T do not wish it to be known,” he said to Mat- 
ton, “since the world will cry out that rich man 
like myself ought to be ashamed to consign 8 nd 
cousin’s child to a charitable institution, but I 
to spend money uselessly ; tell me quickly of some 
place where I may leave this brat, and I will give 
you a five d note.” 

Joe Matton had formerly been employed on the 
grounds at Mrs. Polack’s establishment, and had 
been dismissed for stealing. He knew, however, 
that the old lady possessed a kind heart, and it 
struck him that if the old lady were told a pitiful 
tale she would extend her compassion to the child, 
and would take care of it. Matton’s motive was not 
mercy towards the child, it was that he believed 
she would be more under his own eye thanif placed 
in a large workhouse or charity school, and he felt 
convinced that his patron was not speaking truth to 
him ; that the child was no pauper, but a rich heiress. 
In his then frame of mind, feeling himself guilty 
of murder, Sir Horace Hawkwade was weak enough 
to trust himself in the power of Matton ; he followed: 
his advice, placed his step-child with Mrs. Polack, 
then went abroad, and took care to send no money 
to that lady, hoping that the child would sink to the 
level of a servant, and so be below the region 
where she would be likely to cross his path 
awaken suspicion. Meanwhile Joe Matton had strong 
suspicions that the little girl brought up by the 
christian benevolence of a stranger, was none other 
than the orphan hoiress of the late Lady Hawk- 
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wade ; Matton spent a life of rapine and wickedness. 
Sir Horace had hitherto paid him but poorly for his 
evil services, and the man scrupled at no means, 
nowever vile, by which he might obtain funds, 
which he wasted in riot and wantonness. When 
the baronet returned from abroad, Matton went to 
him and told him that he suspected the young girl 
at the boarding-school was his step-daughter, and he 
threatened, at the same time, to publish what he knew 
concerning the abduction of the ehild, unless his 
patron would give him one thousand pounds sterling. 
The miserly baronet refused with oaths and curses. 
A short time afterwards he was introduced to Alix 
in the house of Lady Roslyn. He perceived that 
sho recognised him, though a few moments’ reflec- 
tion ought to have shown him that it would be im- 
sible for her to identify him with the persecutor 
of her childhood ; but he could bear his uncertainty 
and dread no longer. Threatened by Matton, recog- 
nized by Alix, he resolved to make one bold stroke, 
take Matton into his confidence, pay him hand- 
somely, and put his step-daughter, at once, out of his 
way for ever. We have seen the working out of his 
scheme for the abduction of his step-daughter. The 
landlord of the “ Raven,” a man weak, dishonest, but 
compassionate (so complex is humanity), was a tool 
at first in the hands of his neighbour and evil coun- 
sellor, Matton, so long as he believed that no vio- 
lence was intended toward the innocent, young and 
lovely victim. But afterwards we have seen him 
rescue Alfx from death, and we have watched Sir 
Horace follow her to her place of refuge, and Matton 
intercept and purloin her letters. 
farmer frustrated the farther schemés of Sir Horace, 
and, subsequently, Alix wag restored in safety to 
her friends ; but the baronet lived in constant fear 
of detection and accusation. He fled to the Conti- 
nent, established himself in Paris for a time, and 
proposed proceeding te some obscure part of Ger- 
many or Switzerland ; there to hoard his money, and 
remain out of sight, until the excitement regarding his 
wrong-doings should have ceased, or, at least, sub- 
sided,in England. He had given to Joo Matton one 
hundred pounds only. The landlord of the “ Raven” 
had fled from his vengeance, so that there was no 
need for him to pay anything to that unfortunate 
creature. Matton, however, was resolved to make 
his fortune out of the fears of the rascally baronet. 
He followed him to the French capital, sought him 
out, threatened him, and even dared him in his pri- 
vate a ents. He asked for a thousand pounds. 
Sir Horace laughed him to scorn, and defied him. 
At the same time he consented to accompany his 
wicked tool and accomplice for a walk by the river. 
There the dispute was renewed; the baronet 
mockingly told the ruffian that he would rather 
be hanged himself at Newgate than consent to 
pay him a thousand pounds. He had no dread, he 
said, of his assertions. The villain, exasperated 
to madness, struck his patron a frightful blow, at 
the back of the head, with a heavy club; then he 
rifled his pockets of watch, chain, and money, and 
precipitated his body into the Seine. The confession 
of Joe Matton, and the examination of the private 
papers of Sir Horace, together with other legal 
forms and investigations, which were gone into with 
patience by Lady Alden and her friends, led to the 
perfect establishment of Alix Erle, or rather Ada 
Treherne, as the heiress to all the large estates of 
her late mother. ‘The title and property of the 
baronet passed to a distant fared Matton was 
condemned to penal servitude for life. And now 
came the last struggle between Rellen Polack and 
Lady Margaret Alden. During all the time of the 
trial and confession, Alix (for so we must continue 
to call her) had been very seriously ill ; the fatigue, 
terror, excitement, and anxiety she had undergone, 
produced low nervous fever and debility ; but when 
the beautiful girl came down again into her aunt’s 
drawing-room, she found Rellen Polack waiting to 
receive her. The young man looked pale and 
haggard: despite the care and elegance manifest 
in his attire, there wasa certain air of “being out of 
place” visible in his bearing and gait, an uneasy 
sense of inferiority, it might have been, which had 
been seldom manifested by Rellen Polack while he 
flourished under the title of the Count Lechelle. 
“Well, Alix,” he said, throwing his arm around 
her, and drawing her close to him. “You are look- 
ing pale and sad, but you have no cause, my love. 
You are a very great heiress. Your wicked enemy 
18 dead, and his infamous tool, the ruffian who would 
have murdered you, is now a prisoner for life ; he 
cannot harm you. You are safe, you are rich, you 
‘re young, beautiful and beloved.” Rellen’s lips 
‘trembled with emotion. “ Will you name the day 
br ih sive - to my oa cannot any longer 
a 6 pro which you 
dying mother.” . FO 
Kellen,” answered Alix, “I am willing to marry 
Jou as soon as you wish. I have given my word,” 


hen the good, 





“You speak as thongh it were the day of your 
execution that approached, instead of the day of your 
wedding,” said Rellen, angrily.” 

Alix hung her head and was silent. 

“ Your pride has taken offence,” said Rellen, sar- 
castically. “ You are quite ashamed of the promise 
given toa poor old schoolmistress, upon her death- 
bed. Then, you believed yourself a penniless orphan, 
now, you know that you are a great heiress. You 
despise me, sprung from the middle classes ; regarding 
yourself as a patrician, with blue blood and noble 
ancestry. But I will not let you escape,” continued 
Rellen, almost fiercely. “No! You have given your 
promise, and the whole happiness of my life is bound 
up in the hope of possessing you: therefore think 
not that I mean to forego my right, though your aunt 
were ten times the Lady Margaret Alden.” 

“Thave no desire to escape the consequences of 
my promise, dear Rellen,” responded Alix in a faltering 
tone. “Iam not very well just now, but in a week 
or fortnight I will be your wife.” 

“Tn a week,” responded Rellen, gloomily. ‘I have 
waited long enough as itis, and my heart grows 
faint at the delay ef hope. I shall marry you next 
Wednesday ; do you agree?” 

“T agree,” responded Alix, with a sigh. 

At this juncture Lady Margaret entered the room. 
ReHen arose and bowed to her with the deepest 
respect. 

“ Pray be seated, Mr. Polack,” said Lady Margaret, 
kindly. “ How do you think poor Alix is looking ?” 

“She is looking delicate,” responded Rellen, “ but 
she will look merrier a few months after she becomes 
my wife.” 

Lady Margaret looked grave. 

“ You cannot, surely, think of hurrying Alix into 
marriage, Mr. Polack, so soon after the painful cir- 
cumstances which have distressed us all, and been 
the talk of England for the last six weeks !” 

“T have nothing whatever to do with the talk of 
England, Lady Alien,” responded Mr. Polack coldly. 
“Miss Treherne has just renewed the promise which 
she made at the death-bed of my mother; and I am 
resolved to wait no longer than next Wednesday 
for the wife that has been promised me in the sight 
of Heaven and before men.” 

“Tt is as he says, Auut Margaret,” said Alix 
slowly, taking the hand of her aunt into her own. 
“T have promised to marry Rellen, and I will keep 
my promise.” 

“Mr. Polack,” cried Lady Margaret, speaking 
with vehemence, “that poor child is marrying you 
from a sense of duty, but with an aching heart. Nay, 
I will speak, she has for you the honest and pure 
affection of a sister, but not the love which she could 
give toa husband. No, she has no love for you, 
such as she should give to one with whom she hopes 
and expects to pass the whole of her life; release 
her, Mr. Polack, from this promise, extorted by the 
compassion of your good mother, who feared she 
would have no other protectors, release Alix, and 
she will give you five thousand pounds of her for- 
tune. Will you not, Alix ?” 

“Never my lady, no, not for twenty thousand 
pounds,” said Rellon, speaking passionately ; “‘ don’t 
think that I care for this yo creature’s fortune— 
Ilove her Lady Margaret. I have loved her ever 
since I was a boy, and nothing on earth shall tempt 
me to forego the claim which 5 have upon her hand 
and heart. It is worse than useless to suppose that 
I will release your niece—I will not!” 

“ Then so be it,” said Lady Margaret, “but wait, 
at least, a few months ?” 

“Not one month.” 

“A fortnight! When did you say?” 

“T said next Wednesday, Lady Alden.” 

“ And where is this wedding to take place ?” 

“T should like a quiet country wedding,” responded 
Rellen, calmly. 

“ Alix, I will take you down to Charn Castle, near 
Roslyn, and you shall be married from my favourite 
country seat,” said Lady Margaret. 

When Lady Alden mentioned Roslyn, a bright flush 
stole into the pale face of Rellen Polack. 

“ Wherever your ladyship pleases,” he said, slowly; 
“ only letit take place next, Wednesday.” 

Soon after this, Rellen Polack took his leave, and 
Alix was left alone with her own thoughts, for Lady 
Margaret had quitted the room. The girl bent her 
head and wept—while she was weeping, a footstep, 
soft, but firm, crossed the thick carpet ; looking up 
she found herself facing Hubert Sayton. 

“ Weeping, Alix,” he said, gently and sorrowfully, 
“andI have,I fear, no right to offer you conso- 
lation !” 

“ You have the right, and you ought to do it,” re- 
sponded Alix. 

“In what way, my precious Alix,” said Hubert, 
seating himself at the side of the beautiful girl ; “ tell 
me, I implore you.” 

“Do not call me fond names, Hubert,” replied 





Alix, looking at him gravely through her tears. 
“You must speak to me as a brother, firmly, kindly, 
wisely. You must tell me that my promise, my 
gratitude, my faith, my honour, all claim from me 
the fulfilment of the vow I made at the bedside of 
my dying friend. You must tell me that life was 
not given to us that we might make it pleasant and 
enjoyable to ourselves, but useful and helpful to 
others ; you must preach of the glory of self-sacri- 
fice, and the hope which lies beyond the things which 
are seen.” 

“So might I talk to a young nun, about to give 
up her sweet life to fasts, renunciation and suifer- 
ing,” responded Hubert. 

“ But in this case, Hubert, I do some good; make 
one person happy; and I will try to make many 
others happy also.” 

“ And you make yourself, and even Aunt Margaret, 
very miserable,” responded Hubert, who was too 
delicate and generous to speak of himself. 

“ Aunt Margaret cannot bear that I should suffer 
anything,” responded Alix ; “but it is not as if IL 
felt any repugnance to Rellen; on the contrary, [ 
love him—as a brother—and yet, Hubert, it must 
be.” Here Alix burst into weeping in spite of her- 
self. Hubert watched her in silence. 

“What can I say to comfort you, Alix?” asked 
the young noble at length. “ You are doing what 
you believe to be your duty, and, doubtless, you will 
find strength in the cup of bitters which you drain 
so heroically. I do not speak im sarcasm, dear Alix. 
I am in sober earnest. You will find peace. Your 
nature is calmer than mine. You will speedily find 
solace in duty, and content in charity and self-sacri- 
fice ; therefore I can tell you, cheerfully, that you 
will not long be so unhappy as you are at present.” 

“ But do you mean, by all this, to tell me that yon 
are miserable, Hubert? That you will be wretched 
while I am learning calmness, and deriving strength 
from the very bitterness of my fate ?” 

“You admit its bitterness then, Alix,” cried 
Hubert, giving way suddenly to the tempest of pas- 
sion which was pent up in his heart. “Oh, Alix, 
Alix,”—he threw himself at her feet,—“ have mercy 
upon your own sweet self, if not upon me. Why 
give up your precious life to dull and menotonons 
routine? Why prostitute the name oflove? Why 
swear to cling through life, and until death, to the 
man whom you merely regard with the calm affection 
of a sister? No, Alix, you do him an injustice; look 
at it in that light, and have pity upon yourself.” 

“ Hubert, I must not listen to this,” said the girl, 
rising and casting one eloquent look of sorrow and 
love upon the young noble. “I have made my re- 
solution ; I must keep to it, unless some special inter- 
position of Providence should turn me from my path. 
Good-bye, Hubert; dear Hubert, do not come into my 
way again until the marriage is over, then I will 
learn to speak more calmly,—then, in short, the 
subject will never be again alluded to between us, 
and we shall soon subside into the peace and calm 
of friendship.” 

“ Never, Alix,” cried Hubert, passionately, “ never 
while I live.” 

But while he was yet speaking, Alix had glided 
from the room. 

(To be continued.) 


Lapiss’ Boots TO BE THE COLOUR OF THEIR 
Dresses.—The only real revolution in fashion is the 
startling innovation in boots. Instead of the inva- 
riable black to which we have become so accustomed, 
a mandate, as severe as those before which Media 
and Persia trembled, has pronounced, under the ter- 
rible punishment of being “ behind the time,” that 
the ladies must be robed cap-d-pie in the same 
colours, or rather that the boot must harmonise in 
hue with the rest of the costume. Thus, if the robe 
be trimmed with gold or silver, the boot becomes 
also apparently a solid casing of these precious me- 
tals. Kid and morocco are manufactured in all the 
tints that are used in street suits, from the colour of 
the sky above the ladies’ heads to the hue of the dust 
beneath their feet. The same style of very high 
boots, buttoned at the side, with a high heel, is also 
the exacted costume for the ball-room, and, in obe- 
dience to the same rule of uniformity, are to be had 
in bronze, pink, blue, and other high and light colours, 
as well as in all the gorgeousness of silver and gold. 


MEYERBEER’S Musical Scorgs.—A recent trial 
has caused the publication of a part of Meyerbeer’s 
will, in which he directs that his notebooks containing 
unfinished scores and other musical fragments shall 
be carefully sealed up, and not opened unless one of 
his grandchildren shows decided taste for music. 
His object is to prevent his work falling into the 
hands of men who might use his thoughts under their 
own names, and so diminish his future glory. It has 
been remarked on this that Meyerbeer cared more 
for his own fame than for music, and no doubt the 
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provision shows sensitiveness ; but we question if 
there have been many poets who would like to think 
that their unfinished and hasty thoughts were to be 
vamped up by other hands, and so put forth upon the 
world. The world might benefit, but it would pro- 
bably benefit more if the fragment were published 
as it stood, with the light of the author’s name upon 
it to make men decipher its full meaning. 


MICHEL-DEVER. 
a ns 
CHAPTER LIX. 


Tu two young men introduced in the last chap- 
ter were connected by marriage. Sinclair’s aunt was 
the stepmother of Ransom, and they were thus thrown 
into association. But for that, the high-toned and 
refined nature of the elder man, would have shrunk 
from intimate contact with the younger one. Sin- 
clair used his influence as far as possible to keep his 
erratic friend within due bounds, but Ransom would 
not always listen to his advice. He now insisted on 
keeping the numerous letters he had received, to be 
laughed over among his particular set, and his friend 
allowed him to do so, in consideration of the scented 
billet he had rescued from the man to whom itshould 
never have been addressed. 

Alone in his own room, Sinclair took it out, and 
with intense interest examined every line of the de- 
licate and ladylike writing. The faint scent of vio- 
lets still lingered around the paper, andas he inhaled 
it, the graceful form of the fair writer arose before 
his fancy, in the girlish beauty and simplicityfRansom 
had described. He was fascinated by it, he could 
not have explained why, and he soon began to feel 
a yearning desire to look on the lonely creature, who 
had taken so equivocal a step in the hope that one 
human heart would become interested in her forlorn 
fate. The note contained these words: 

“One lonely heart may respond to another. I have 
borne the burden of solitude so long that I am weary 
of it, and I know how to sympathize with another in 
the same position. 

“Tam young, but I shall}tell you nothing more. 
If you are in earnest, we can meet at a future day, 
and when we stand face to face, we shall know if 
fate has designed us for each other. In the mean- 
time it will break the monotony of my life to corre- 
spond with you, and I can receive your letters under 
cover to Nancy Bean at L May THORNE.” 

Sinclair read these lines over until he knew them 
by heart, and then carefully put them away in his 
pocket-book, with the vague intention of replying to 
them, if the outward semblance of their writerjshould 
please his fastidious taste. He was a young man of 
fair prospects, fine talents and great ambition to win 
a distinguished position in the profession he had 
chosen; but he had very little fortune. 

That, however, afforded him small annoyance at 
present, for he confided in his own industry and 
ability to win not only competence, but wealth, in 
the career that was opening before him. He stood 
alone in the world, for the aunt to whom I have be- 
fore referred, was the only relative he possessed. 
His family was respectable, and his father, a man of 
high principle and stern integrity, had lived long 
enough to impress his own characteristics upon his 
son. 

Young, handsome, gifted, with a gracefal address 
that prepossessed all, with whom he was thrown in 
contact, there was no bar to Sinclair’s success in life, 
and he looked forward with the buoyant conscious- 
ness that in himself he held resources that ensured 
it, if life and health were only granted him. To 
make a home for himself—to surround the woman of 
his choice with comforts and luxuries purchased by 
the fruits of his own labour, was his dream ; but who 
that Egeria was to be, he had not yet discovered, for 
he had been too busy preparing himself for the 
career he meant to run to think of falling in love. 

He went to L—— to attend court, for he already 
had a fair share of business for a young practitioner. 
He arrived in the town on Saturday evening, and the 
next morning, after a careful toilette, sought the 
church in which Miss Thorne worshipped. He had 
induced Ransom to describe to him the exact situa- 
tion of the pew belonging to the Thorne family, and 
by going at an early hour he obtained a seat which 
commanded a view of it. 

The bell had scarcely ceased ringing when a fat, 
over-dressed woman entered it, followed by a young 
girl in deep mourning. After bowing her face upon 
the prayer desk a few moments, she raised her head 
and threw back the heavy crape veil that shrouded 
her features. Sinclair was more struck by her re- 
fined style of beauty than Ransom had Leen: he did 
not think her merely pretty, for the marble purity of 
her complexion, the dark, liquid eyes and perfect re- 
gularity of her features, entitled her tv higher praise, 
he thought. 





As the congregation gathered, May looked around 
with the naive curiosity and interest of a child, but 
when the clergyman ascended the pulpit, and, at the 
close of the voluntary, uttered the sublime words, 
she opened her prayer-book and became absorbed in 
the service. At its close she gave her undivided at- 
tention to the preacher, though the watchful ob- 
server saw, that the fair face gradually lost its 
expression of rapt devotion, and one of weariness 
and unutterable sadness crept over it. 

Sinclair went back to the hotel thinking more of 
the isolated girl he had so closely observed, than of 
the truths he had heard eer by @ speaker 
noted for his eloquence. wo strangers who sat 
near him at the dinner table, were freely discussing 
Walter Thorne and his affairs, and the young man 
could not avoid overhearing them. One of them 
said : 

“It is scarcely ‘three months since Thorne’s wife 
died, and he has consoled himself already. They 
say he is in pursuit of a rich wife. I dare say he 
needs money, for they say that he has lost large 
sums at the gaming table, and I have heard it whis- 
pered that the reason he shuts his daughter up at 
Thornhill is to punish her, for withholding from him 
the few thousands hermother left her. I only hope 
she'll not let him get possession of them, for he'd 
scatter them fast enough, and in the end he might 
leave her unprovided for.” 

“T saw her in church to-day,” replied the other, 
“in company with that coarse house-keeper, who is 
no fit guardian for her. I do not know how so 
proud a man as Thorne can permit his daughter to 
be held in a sort of a bondage, by an ignorant and 
vulgar woman like Mrs. Benson. I pity the poor 
girl, for no one is allowed to see her, and she never 
goes beyond the grounds of Thornhill, except to 
church.” 

“T wonder, for my part, that May does not effect 
her escape, for she comes of a haughty and defiant 
race on one side, and her mother had too much spirit 
for her own good, poor thing.” 

“They say that Thorne broke her heart at last. 
What a life that poor child must have led between 
them! And now her mother is gone, she is con- 
demned to a worse one. I always thought it cruel 
to cage’a bird, but it is far more so to seclude from 
all society, a young and helpless girl and deny the 
hopes, fancies and affections of her age the food rt 
crave. I only wish I had the right to interfere; 
would lose no time in doing so.” 

“ Not will I lose any time in acquiring that right,” 
thought the eager listener. ‘The sad beauty of 
that pale face haunts me, and I am sure I could love 
its owner passing well.” 

May had found means to make a friend of the girl 
who waited on her, and also performed the duties of 
housemaid to the establishment. Nancy Bean was 
a good-natured, thoughtless creature, who resented 
Mrs. Benson’s airs of authority, and took especial 
delight in annoying, or assisting to deceive her in any 
way. A liberal present from her young lady had 
easily induced her to convey the letter to the post- 
office in L—— and consent that the reply should be 
sent under cover to herself, She jumped to the 
conclusion at once that her young lady had a lover, 
and the romance of assisting her to escape with him, 
struck Nancy as the next best thing to having an 
adorer of her own. 

As the weeks rolled by, and no answer came, May 
was overwhelmed with humiliation, and began to see 
how imprudent she had been to reply to the adver- 
tisement which had so deeply moved her. She had 
given up all hope of hearing from A.R., when Nancy 
came in from an expedition to L—— radiant with 
triumph. 

She held up a yellow envelope, and exclaimed: 

“Tt’s come at last, Miss May; but if I was you 
I'd give him a piece of my mind for making me wait 
so long for it.” 

With trembling hands the young girl tore open 
the envelope, and took from it a delicate rose-scented 
missive addressed to herself. The lines traced 
within breathed a poetic fervour, a delicacy of feeling, 
that were entrancing to the fair reader. Sinclair in- 
timated his Sataian of her painful position, and 
declared himself most anxious to rescue her from it, 
with or without the consent of her father. He con- 
fessed to having seen her in church on the previous 
Sunday, as he was unwilling to commit himself 
without looking on the face of the writer of the letter 
which had so deeply interested him. He found her 
charming, and his heart at once bowed in homage 
before her. That he might have no advantage over 
her, he would enclose his photograph in the next 
letter, if she designed to continue the correspondence 
she had opened. 

With flashing eyes and glowing cheeks the young 
girl read the respectful, yet glowing language of her 
admirer, and confessed to herself that if he should 
even prove less handsome, than the ideal hero of her 
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imagination, she could still love the writer of that 
beautiful effusion. Sinclair signed his own name, 
and although May noticed that the initials did not 
correspond with those given in the paper, she con- 
cluded that he had not chosen to use his own. Ho gave 
his address, and she did not for s moment hesitate 
as to the propriety of carrying on the co: ndence 
thus opened. In her ignorance of the world and its 
conventionalities, she did not dream of the power 
she was giving a stranger over her future fate. 

Luckily for her, her letters fell into honourable 
hands, and each one only deepened the impression, 
her appearance and story had made on the heart of 
her . The sweetness and simplicity of her 
nature were gradually unfolded to him in the letters 
they exchanged, and Sinclair felt that by chance ho 

drawn a prize in the lottery of life, which no- 
thing should induce him to uish, — 

His photograph duly came, and the noble beanty 
of his person more than realized May’s dreams of the 
man she could love. 

For nearly two months this romantic correspon- 
dence was carried on, undetected by Mrs. Benson, 
and then came earnest petitions for a personal meet- 
ing. For this May had become almost as anxious 
as her lover; but how it was to be accomplished she 
could not divine. Inthe singleness and simplicity 
of her own heart she believed Sinclair as 
worthy of trust as she.felt herself to be, and she 
only desired to see him personally, before pledging 
herself to fly from hor hateful home to the protection 
of his love, if he asked her to do so. ’ 

Mrs. Benson still continued to watch over her 
charge with unflagging zeal, and how May was to 
evade her Argus = ed was a difficulty that seemed 
insurmountable. Nancy was faithful to her interests, 
but she could suggest nothing better than to be al- 
lowed herself, to administer a sleeping potion in the 
gin-toddy the housekeeper was in the habit of tak- 
ing after dinner. The young lady refused to take 
this course, as Mrs. Benson would be sure to dis- 
cover tliat she had been drugged; and as she would 
think some terrible mischief must be afoot, she would 
warn Mr. Thorne, and lead him to inquire into what 
was going on. 

Sinclair came to L—— and managed to secure an 
interview with Nancy Bean in the woodland below 
the house, without detection from Mrs. Benson, 
though she kept a pretty strict eye on the move- 
ments of that young damsel. 

On the second morning after her interview with 
Sinclair, Nancy rushed into the young lady’s room 
in a glow of exultation, exclaiming: 

“I didn’t believe your faith would come to any- 
thing, Miss May; but it has as sure as you're livin’. 
Mrs. Benson is took bad, and she thinks she’s agoin’ 
to have roomatis fever—she’s got pains in all her 
jints, and she can’t set her foot to the floor without 
ban I never expected to rejoice at anybody's 

eing took like that, but I am now, and I won’t deny 
it. She’ssent for Doctor Brandon, but when he comes 
I hope he won't be able to get her out of her bed for 
a long time anyhow.” 

“ Hush, Nancy; you must not talk so, for rhou- 
matic fever is a dreadful disease to suffer from, and 

‘ou seem to forget that you will have to nurse Mrs. 

enson, and bear with all her humours.” 

“ So I shall, Miss May, but I shan’t care for that if 
her illness gives ay a chance. with Mr. Sinclair. 
Oh! he’s a beautiful man, atid so nice-spoken, too. 
He’s much handsomer than that black picture he 
sent you, and he has the sweetest smile and the 
whitest teeth. Ah! it’s you that is the lucky young 
lady to have such a beau, a-coming too to take you 
out of this gloomy old house, and give you a plea- 
sant home of your own, where you can do just as 
you please.” 

“Tf I should go with him, Nancy, I shall take 
you with me, and you shall live with me till you 
find — one you like better. How does that please 
you ?’ 

“It’s the tvery ae I meant to ask you todo, 
Miss May; for after helping you away, I daren’t stay 
here. Oh, lor! what will your pa do, I wonder, when 
he finds out that you’ve given him the slip, and found 
somebody to pertect you from his tantrums?” 

May sighed faintly, and said: 

“T am glad you aresatisfied to go with me, Nancy; 
but I must go now to Mrs. Benson and see what can 
be done for her. I am afraid that I am not as sorry 
for her attack as I should be, but I will at least see 
that she is not neglected.” 

May left the room and went towards the house- 
keeper’s apartment, closely followed by Nancy. She 
found Mrs. Benson flushed with fever and complain- 
ing of acute pain in the limbs; but she seemed less 
concerned about her own sufferi than about the 


erings, 
freedom her confinement to the house would afford 


her young charge. She peevishly said in reply 
May’s expressions of sympathy: 
“The pain is bad enough, but I don’t mind that 50 
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much as I shall you not having anybody to look after 


you but that hoity-toity —_ Nancy Bean. She 
she ain’t fit to be trusted 
Se? id 


wants a gardeen herself, an 
with no’ 

“You'll find that I can be trusted to nurse you, at 
any rate, Mrs. Benson,” said Nancy, demurely ; “ an’ 
as I’m all ow've got to trust to, unless you hires a 
nurse, I think you'd better speak me fair. 

Mrs. Benson flashed her small black eyes at her, 
but deigned mo reply. She turned again to May, and 


Benson, I cannot 
should lose my health if 
as no other recreation is allowed me, I 


“You're 
be trusted, 
kept you all 
what it was. he 


“T have observed that often takes pleasure it 
puzzling you, by using French words, Mrs. Benson. 


You have him, for congé means dis- 


misunderstood 
missal, and I ‘think he would send away s0 
faithful a spy aa you re been.” 

Mrs. Benson raised herself, but-fell back with 
asharpery. She ‘said: « 

“You don’t mean to say that Mr. Thorne bam- 
boosled me in that way with his furrin lingo? After 
that, I don’t care if you do go wandering about with 
nobody but that gal for company. T’ve half killed 
myself a traperin arter you, an’ it’s little enough 
thanks I'll git for it at last.” 

“Mrs. Benson, I am not aware that my father gave 
you authority to speak rudely to me,” said May, with 
as much dignity as one so young could assume. “I 
prefer Nancy’s companionship to at any rate, 
for she is not in my father’s pay. She is faithful to 
me, if you are to him—and I shall take my daily 
wee ere I de not apprehend any danger on 
my path.” 

“Tm foolish to be vexin’ of you, child,” said the 
housekeeper, in a 0 ed tone. “I didn’t mean to 
be oncivil, but there’s wolves in sheep’s clothing in 
this lower spear, an’ you t fallin the hands of 
one of ’em unbeknownst. at’s why I’m so set 
agin’ yer goin’ wi’ Nancy Beam. She’s sich a light- 
oe gal that there ain’t no dependence to be placed 
in her.” 

“What is that you are saying, Mrs. Benson ?” 
asked a cheery voice from the open door-way. “ Are 
you trying to persuade Miss May from taking her 
daily constitutional? That will never do, my good 
madam, for she looks as delicate as a snow-drop 
now, and without regular exercise, I should have 
her on my hands too. How do you do, my dear ?”— 

to May, and taking the hand she offered—“I 
thought I should never get to see you again, for 
when I have called, you were always denied to me.” 

“It warn’t my fault, doctor,” said the sick woman, 
deprecatingly. “I had my orders, an’ I was bound to 
"bey ‘em. Miss May ain't ome o’ the obstroperious 
kind, I'M say that much for her, aad she ain’t giv me 
much trouble til now. But if she resists in takin’ 
of them walks without me, suthin’ H go wrong—I 
feel it in every ache ef my bones.” 

“You absurd old woman, what harm ean come to 
Miss May from walking in her father’s grounds in 
company with a well-behaved girl like Nancy here? 
You were slandering her when I came in, Mrs. Ben- 
son ;—I knew that she is trustworthy—her mother 
has been my cook for two years past, and if you will 
ap a was I that recommended Naacy to you 
as a euitable m to be about your yo y:” 

“So you did; but she’s a sonttee-beala, ont I believe 
she'd be up to any mischief that would spite me.” 

“Pooh! nonsense! the girl is full ef life, and 
thoughtless as those of her age are apt to be, bat 
there's no malice in her. I know a steady woman I 
shall send up here to take care of you, for I’m afraid 
you'll have as sharp an attack of t 
did before, when you had inflammatory rheumatism. 
{t's not @ pleasant prospect I know, but I suspected 
ates ee you leanne § 

yourself every day, trying to keep up wi 
young feet in their rambles. It serves you my 
} a roman, for treating this poor child as you have 





Mrs. Benson piously said : 

“T can’t help myself, an’ the woman must come, I 
s’pose, ’specially as Miss May means to pay her 
wages. As to what I done to worrit her, doetor, I 
only ’tended to the duty set afore me. I’m Mr. 
Thorne’s manager here, and bound to do what he 
tells me. "Taint been no pleasure to me, I can take 
my affidavy, for I’ve tramped around through them 
woods till my feet is worn out, and my health too. 
I give up now, if you say Miss May must go with- 
out me, she’ll do it, an’ I shall lose my place. Send 
me something to keep me quiet, an’ depose my 


“Oh, I shall do that, you may be sure; but you 
need have no fear of being deposed. You suit your 
employer too well for that. Come, May, we will 
leave Nancy to take care of Mrs. Benson, and I will 
have a talk with you.” 

Doctor Brandon was one of the few ms that 
May knew well and thoroughly liked. He had been 
the family physician from the date of her father’s 

and during the last few months of her 
mother’s life he had been almost a daily visitor at 
Thoruhill. The young girl did not feel shy with 
him as she did with others, and she willingly followed 
him as he led the way to the front entrance. He then 
said : 


“ Come out with me on the terrace, May ; the sun- 
eT You really look like a hot- 
house flower, but I am mot surprised at that, for the 
last few months of your life must have been a sore 
trial to you.” 

Touched by his tone of sympathy, May tremu- 
lously said: 

“ Oh, doctor, it has been as much as I could bear ; 
if this state of affairs continues much longer I shall 
go wild. Since poor mamma died, I have had no one 
to to but servants. Nancy is very good, but 
she is mo ¢ ion for me, Mrs. Benson is al- 
most ie.” 

He regarded her a few moments compassionately, 
and abruptly asked : : 

“ Have you heard nothing from your father ? Does 
he never write to you ?” 

“No ; he sends brief notes to Mrs. Benson, but I 
never see them. She only tells me that he is well, 
and does not speak of returning home. Do you know 
where he is, doctor ?” 

“From the last accounts he was in London, trying 
to win & suecessor to his late wife. Don’t look so 
shocked, child ; it’ is six months since your father 
became a widower, and you could not expect him to 
respect the memory of the woman he treated ashe 
did your mother. If this Madame L’Epine will ac- 
cept him, he will bring a step-dame here to rule over 
you.” . 

May wept softly afew moments, but she presently 
wiped her tears away, and proudly said: 

“TI might have expected nothing else; but it hurts 
me deeply to know that all memory of mamma has 
been so soon set aside. Do you know anything of 
this lady, Doctor Brandon ?” 

“T have been told that she is surpassingly beauti- 
ful, fascinating, witty, and rich. She has produced 
quite a sensation in London, and numbers adorers 
by scores, but your father has distanced them all. 
I am soarcely surprised at that, for he is still one of 
the handsomest men I know, and when he chooses, 
he can be one of the most courtly and agreeable.” 

“ From the name, I suppose Madame L’Epine is « 
foreigner.” 

“She has lived ia France many years, but it is 
said she is aa English woman by birth. I have told 
you this te prepare you, for what your father will 
doubtless soom communicate himself; from what I 
have been told on good authority, I think that this 
lady will soon come hither to rule over Thornhill, 
=a J over you. I hope you may get along well to- 
gether, but if you should not, May, remember that 
in me you have a friend who will stand by you. If 
the new Mrs. Thorne takes part with your father 
against you, your life here may become intolerable. 
In that ease, do not be afraid to appeal tome. I 
will do my best to aid you.” 

s Thank you, doctor; but unless my father is 
kinder to the new wife than he was to my mother, 
she will be glad herself to make,a friend, even of one 
as insignificant as I am.” 

“My dear, in this choice your father will follow 
the dictates of his ewn heart, and if Walter Thorne 
with his temperament, and at his age, is as passion- 
ately devoted to this lady as rumour says he is, he may 
give her the power iohaedt his heart, but he will 
hardly try to wound hers by harshness or neglect. 
You know nothing of his past history, May, or you 
would have some sympathy for him, in spite of his 
harshness to yourself. His marriage with your mo- 
ther was a terrible mistake on both sides. Your 
grandfather was tly to blame for the part he 
played—he foi his son to give up the girl on 
whom hig heart was set, and made his union with 





~ hon ae the condition of inheriting anything 
m him. 


“Bat mamma surely did not know that he pre- 
ferred another before herself,” said May, breathlessly. 

“T cannot tell how mueh or how little she knew. 
She og fel father were married by the dying bed 
of Mr. Willard, but something occurred to estrange 
them almost immediately. Poor Agnes found out 
the whole story of his devotion to the other, and that 
laid the foundation of all their after wretchedness. 
His temper was embittered, and under his coldness 
and harshness all the love she had felt for him 
gradually died out. I them both—I think that 
Thorne had, and still much good in him, and a 
tender and loving influence may bring it to the sur- 
ap 

“Tam glad to hear that, doctor, and if 
this lady will restore oe father's better nature, I 
shall leve and bless her. The story you have told 
me is painful, but I am] glad that I have heard 
it: it explains and excuses many things that have 
been to me a source of unmi bitterness.” 

“ Then I am not sorry that I have told it, though 
I cannot tell whet prompted me to do so. Your 
father would not thank me, if he knew that 
I had referred to his past history in any way in your 
presence.” 

He bade her a cheerful farewell: with a thought- 
ful brow May went inte the house again, and sought 
her own room to write a note to her lover, in- 
forming him that the long-delayed interview could 
take place that afternoom im the woodland in which 
she usually walked. A few hours later Mrs. Gandy 
came to assume the duties of nurse to the irascible 
patient, and Nancy was free to take the note to the 
_ at which Siuclair had inted to meet her, 
in the faint hope that might occur to 
enable May to accompany her. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THs grounds around Thornhill were exténsive, 
and possessed of much picturesque beauty. Undu- 
lating hills and non? we were shaded by forest 
trees, many of which had braved the storms of a cen- 
tury, and a narrow rippling stream sent its silvery 
current through @ most romantic glen about half a 
mile from the house. 

Thi: was May’s favourite place of resort, and a 
few rods from the margin of the stream, a shelter had 
been built over a seat large enough to accommodate 
several persons. * Wild roses and jessamine were 
trained over the latticed sides, and it was now a 
complete nest of verdure, though the flowers had 
lomg since shed their petals, and passed away. In 
this spot May appointed the meeting with her un- 
known lover, and towards the close of the afternoon, 
with many misgivings, and much palpitation of her 
poor little heart, she prepared herself for the inter- 
view. 

Nancy was to go with her as far as the edge of the 
woodland, and discreetly keep near enough to her 
young lady to act as a sort of guardian, without in- 
trading on the privacy of the interview. 

As May drew near the glen, she saw that the 
rustic seat was occupied, and her heart gave a 
great bound as the tall form of Sinclair arose and 
rapidly advanced to meet her. She was almost 
breathless, and pale from agitation. Understanding 
her emotion, he re his own ardour, and 
gently taking her hand, drew it within his arm, and 
said: 


“ At last we meet face to face, Miss Thorne—or 
may I call you May? I have addressed you in 
writing by that name so often, that it comes most 
familiar to my lips.” 

Recovering herself a little, she impulsively said : 

“It ie your right to do so, Mr. Sinclair, after 
all that has passed between us. Oh! I fear that 
you will think me unmaidenly, to have opened a 
correspondence with a stranger in the way I did 
with you; but my position excuses it, if ever such 
imprudence was excusable.” 

“Tt does in my eyes, and would do so in those of 
every candid person. I bless the hour in which that 
letter was written, dearest May, for it led me tothe 
happiness of my life. But for that, I might never 
have known you, never have loved you as the sweet 
revelations of your lovely nature, in our subsequent 
correspondence has taught me tolove. How I have 
yearned for this meeting—how anxiously I have 
watched to obtain a glimpse of you for the last few 
days, I cannot tell you. Nancy told me that your 
duenna was ill in bed; and before she is able to set 
herself upon the watch again, I hope that we shall 
have arranged affairs on such a basis, that her es- 

will be of no importance.” 

By this time they had gained the seat, and after a 
few more words were exchanged, May gained cou- 
rage to look up at the earnest face of her lover. Its 
candid, clear expression attracted her more than ita 
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beauty, handsome as Sinclair certainly was. He was 
looking down upon her with infinite protecting ten- 
derness ; and the lonely girl felt, as their eyes met, 
and held their mutual gaze spell-bound for a few mo- 
ments, that the man beside her was worthy of the 
trust she had reposed in him. She frankly placed 
her hand in his, and said : 

“Now that I have seen you, I ratify with my lips 
all that my pen has said. Iam not afraid to place 
my life in your keeping, as you have urged me to 
do.” 

“Then I seal the contract thus,” and he drew 
her slight form to his breast, and kissed her on the 
brow ; then releasing her, but still holding the 
slender hand she had given him, Sinclair expressed 
his rapturous thanks in a voice, that thrilled every 
pulse of the sensitive heart which vowed in that 
hour to remain true to the troth she had plighted, 
through every danger, every trial, the future might 
bring. 

Almost without any volition of her own, May found 
herself talking to this comparative stranger, as freely 
and unreservedly as if they had been reared together. 
The magnetism of his presence seemed to draw her 
nearer and nearer to him, and unlock the inner 
sanctuary of her heart, that all its fancies and feel- 
ings might be laid bare to his inspection. 

Afterwards when May recalled that first inter- 
change of thought and sentiment, she wondered how 
she could have spoken so unreservedly to him, and 
she blushed as she remembered many things she had 
said, though she did not repent the freedom with 
which she had expressed herself. 

Even in this first interview, she felt that this man 
was the master of her fate ; but she had no fear that 
his gentle and noble nature would abuse the trust 
she reposed in him. 

After an animated conversation of some length, 
Sinclair suddenly said : 

“ Now that we know and understand each other, 
May, I have a confession to-make which I do not 
think I can honestly withhold. | wish you to under- 
stand my position towards you, as well as I do yours 
to me.” 

“Tam ready to listen to it, and give you absolu- 
tion,” was the smiling reply. 

“Did you observe the discrepancy between the 
initials given in the advertisement to which you re- 
plied, and those of my own name ?” 

“TI did, but I supposed you preferred using false 
ones.” 

“The simple truth is, I did not use any. I am 
the last man in the world to do such a thing as 
advertise for a wife. If I could not have found 
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one without doing that, I should have gone to my 
grave unwedded.” 

“Then how did you come by my letter? and 
what must you think of me for having written it?” 

“ What I think of you has little to do with the 
letter. I love you, and I respect you, in spite of 
the imprudence which might have led to some- 
thing very disastrous to yourself, had the man who 
wrote that advertisement beenin earnest. You are 
too young and ignorant of life to be blamed for 
the course you took, in the hope that you might 
release yourself from the painful position in which 
you are placed.” 

May covered her face with her hands, and burst 
in tears. 

After a slight pause, Sinclair gently went on: 

“T bless the hour, May, in which you were im- 
pelled to write that little missive; for, strangely as 
it came into my hands, I was struck by the refine- 
ment and grace with which you responded to A. R. 
I will explain to you who he is, and how I appro- 
priated what belonged of right to him. Ransom isa 
connexion of my own—a thoughtless, but not at 
heart a bad fellow. He isin no want of a wife, and 
the advertisement sent by him, was the result of a 
bet he had made with one of his fellow-students, 
that he would get at least fifty replies to such a 
thing. He won the bet, for he received at least 
seventy; but, among them all, there was but one to 
which the writer had appended her true name—that 
one was yours. I happened to go to Ransom's room 
immediately after it was received. I thought the 
signature an assumed one, but he knew something of 
you, and he assured me it was genuine. I tried toin- 
duce him to burn the whole of them, but he would not 
consent. He permitted me, bowever, to rescue yours 
from the fate of the others, and take it away with me.” 

“ And what was the fate of the rest?” 

“T will tell you, that you may see what you have 
escaped. They were exhibited to Albert’s particu- 
lar friends, read over with shouts of laughter, and 
such comments made upon them as would have caused 
the cheeks of their writers to tingle with indignation 
if they could have heard them. A matrimonial adver- 
tisementis always intended as a hoax, or @ snare, as 
you would have known if you had had more expe- 
rience, and it is never safe to reply to one, however 
great the temptation.” 

“ But the writer said he was lonely, and I sym- 
pathized with him so deeply that—that I did this 
foolish thing. I see now how wrong it was, and I don’t 
know how you came to love one so easily imposed 
upon.” 

“I saw that you were honest in what you had 





written, and that interested me. I came to L—— to 
attend the law-court, and I learned mach of you which 
deepened that interest. I saw you in church, and! 
fell in love with you, with ce prepense, I sup- 
pose, for I went there prepared to do so. I deter- 
mined to rescue you from the pone in which you 
are held by that vulgar old woman, if you would per- 
mit me to do so.” 

“Oh, Harry, all this is very humiliating! The 
only consolation I have is, that we might never have 
known each other, if I had not done so thoughtless 
a thing. As to Mr. Ransom, I only hope that you 
will never introduce him to me when——” 

She stopped suddenly, and a bright flush came into 
her cheek. 

Sinclair took up the unfinished sentence, and, with 
smiling gravity, completed it. 

“ When we are married, as I hope we shall be by 
the time Mrs. Benson is able to walk about again. 
In our home Ransom will not intrude, I assure you. 
I had a sort of charge over him while he was a stu- 
dent; but he has abandoned the profession and gone 
back to his father’s farm, to labour at a calling that 
he is better fitted for than that of the law. My aunt 
is his stepmother, but that does not give him any 
claim on me; and he is not a man I should choose as 
a companion.” 

“T am glad of that, for I could never bear to see 
him.” * 
“Then you will not refuse to go with me to free- 
dom and happiness? Treated as you have been by 
your father, I scarcely think he has any right to ob- 
ject to the course I urge you to take, though I am 
convinced he would do so, if he were made aware of 
my pretensions. Under other circumstances, I should 
think it base to steal a man’s daughter from him ; but 


yours is a peculiar case, and, to you, a clandestine 
freedom 


marriage is the only road to from neglect 
and oppression.” 

“T fear it is; but I cannot consent just yet te go 
with you. Let us defer any positive arrangement till 
Mrs. Benson is convalescent. She has rheumatism, 
and will not be able to walk about with me again for 
months to come. We can meet here daily, and I 
think we had better know each other well, before we 
take so irrevocable a step as the one you propose. 

“But the housekeeper may suspect , and 
write to Mr. Thorne. I cannot bear the thought that 
he may come hither to pour the volume of his wrath 
on you when I may be away. Dearest May, consent 
to give me your hand as unreservedly, as T believe 
you have given me your heart, for it will be best for 

” 


us both. 
(To be continued) 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 
eS a 
OHAPTER I. 


Ovr story opens in the month of May, the second 
and last year of the brief reign of the last of the 
royal Plantagemét line, Richard the Third of Eng- 
land. 

As it was the first day of the flowery month, the 
great mass of the citizens of London were abroad in 
their holiday attire, and all the market places were 
thronged with crowds intent wpon gaicty and plea- 
sure. The population of the city, already large in 
number and rich in wealth of purse and parade, was 
nearly doubled by the crowds of pleasure-seekers, 
who had flocked in from the suburbs and surround- 
ing country, *” 

It was within an hour of the setting of the sun 
when & young man, accompanied by a little girl of 
rare beauty of face and form, left the street and en- 
tered an enclosed square, in whose centre towered a 
lofty maypole decked and crowned with garlands, 
and around which danced a ring of laughing youth 
of both sexes. 

Temporary booths and stalls, gaily decorated with 
wreaths and many coloured flags, were scattered here 
and there upon the green, and the lively hucksters, 
more intent upon profit than sport, yet with an eye 
> each, drove a thriving trade in their various 

ares. 

_ The appearance of the young man whom we have 
just mentioned, was remarkable even amid that ani- 
mated scene. Not for his garb, which though of 
costly black velvet, was devoid of the slightest ap- 
proach to ornament and the gaudy trappings of the 
age, with the exception of a single k plume 
flowing from his cap of sable velvet, but remarkable 
for his tall, erect and athletic form, his grave, hand- 
Some and intellectual face, and a haughty, dignified 
“Ir more to be expected in one of maturer years and 
higher rank, than was indicated by any badge or in- 
Signia of nobility worn by him. 

The plume in his cap, the costly material of his 
dress, and the black sheathed sword, however, be- 
‘okened that their wearer claimed to be of the gentry. 
Pras little girl whose white and tiny hand clung to 

~ Was also clad in garments of the same hue as 

those of her companion, and she appeared to be some 

‘even or eight years of age. 

be manger to them would have thought them to 
rother and sister, wearing mourning for the re- 

donee of some near and dear relative; and in 
Would have erred, for between the two there 
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was 20 relationship, beyond that of a protector and 
protected, though they addressed each other as bro- 
ther and sister. 

“ Ah, Flaydilla,” said the young gentleman, after 
adyancing several paces into the green, “I must 
not forget to buy a garland for my mother, and yonder 
is a booth where they sell flowers.” 

“ And here is ome, brother Mortimer, net so far 
away,” replied the little girl, holding back and point- 
ing toanother booth. “ Besides that one has an ugly 
old manin it, while this one is tended by a handsome 
young lady.” 

“ The flowers will not be less sweet and beautiful, 
Flaydilila, if sold by the ugly old man,” said Morti- 
mer, with a grave smile, but halting, and turning to- 
wards the flower-booth spoken of by Flaydilla. 

As his glance rested upon the face of the occu- 
pant of the booth, he grasped the little hand he held 
so tightly, that Playdilla looked up in surprise. 

“What is the matter, brother Mortimer?” she 
asked, as she saw his features suffused with a burn- 
ing blush, and then grow suddenly pale, while his 
hand trembled violently. “Are yeu ill?” 

He did not immediately reply, but kept his eyes 
fixed upon the maiden in the flower booth, who, on 
perceiving him, had instantly turned her back towards 
him, so as to avoid recognition. 

“Can it be, Lauretta?” muttered Mortimer, half- 
aloud, as an © asion of mortification clouded his 
features. “Lauretta exposing her beauty to the 
rude and licentious stare of a market-place. No, it 
cannot be. Yet that was her face. Why does she 
not turn her features so that I can seethem? It is 
her form.” 

“ Brother, what is the matter?” asked Flaydilla. 
“ Are you ill?” 

“TI may be—at heart, very soon, Flaydilla,” he re- 
plied, gravely, “if what 1 fear be true. Come, I 
think I know the beautiful flower-girl, though we are 
not near enough for me to declare that I do.” 

He advanced towards the booth, with his eyes fixed 
upon its occupant, who seemed determined that he 
should not see her face, unless he approached very 
near; but, as he reached and paused before the table 
oy which her wreaths and garlands were spread, 
she turned and faced him suddenly. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Lauretta here!” Then, 
seeing that the maiden seemed ready to sink with 
shame, while tears fel from her beautiful eyes, he 
added, in a gentler tone: “ At least I know that you 
are not here of your own free will.” 

“Qh, I would rather be in my grave than in this 
public place, Mortimer,” replied the flower-girl, in a 
trembling voice, whose agitation could not conceal its 











melody. “ You do not know how 1 have been threat 

ened, nor with what. Oh, itis dreadful!” she added’ 
as she covered her lovely face with her beautifal 
hands and stifled her sobs. 

“ Dear Lauretta,” said Mortimer, gently, “ there is 
some mystery here which I do not understand. Can 
I not aid you in any way? Why are you in 
London? Why in this public place? It is more 
than a year since I saw you. Your friends in the 
country——” 

“Friends! They were my enemies!” exclaimed 
the girl, with great bitterness, and dropping her 
hands. “ Why am I in London? Because—because— 
alas! how can a modest maiden tell a young gentle- 
man, of the wicked proposals of those whom she 
thought her friends?” 

Deep blushes reddened her snow-white brow and 
lovely cheeks as she spoke, and Mortimer frowned 
darkly as he listened. 

“Who threatened you? Aman?” 

“T cannot tell you now, Mortimer. Oh, hasten 
away, for yonder comes the one in whose power I 
am. Do not let her see you, for she will detect that 
you are a friend, and guard against our meeting 
again. Away! Move away quickly—there, hasten, 
get behind that tree.” 

Infinitely surprised by her manner, Mortimer 
obeyed quickly, and was instantly behind the great 
oak which towered above the little booth, and which 
effectually hid him and his companion from anyone 
standing before the booth. 

It seemed very undignified to one so proud as Mor- 
timer Clair to retreat so precipitately, and his cheek 
burnedas he did so; yet the extreme agitation, and 
even terror, with which Lauretta had appealed to him, 
and his amazement at all that he had heard, forced 
him to comply with her request. 

He whispered to Flaydilla to remain perfectly 
silent, and bent his ear to learn more of the mystery, 
which had filled his bosom with mingled emotions of 
doubt, love, faith, and anger. 

Little more than two years had passed since he 
first saw Lauretta, and she was then a village 
maiden living with one who claimed to be her aunt. 
He was then in the country, seeking to clear up a 
dark mystery, which had saddened the life of his 
mother since his birth, a mystery yet unsolved, and 
which had imparted that grave and thoughtful ex- 
pression to his handsome face; for Mortimer Clair 
could not say and prove that his father had ever 
been married to his mother, nor that he had ever 
seen that father, nor that he lived. 

While seeking information secretly in the village 
in which his mother asserted that she had become 
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the lawful wife of a gentleman who had suddenly and 
mysteriously disappeared a few months before the 
birth of Mortimer, he had met and loved Lauretta 
Mansfield, who had returned his love, and promised 
to be his wife on the first of the next year. 

The su aunt of Lauretta, Dame Martha 
Mansfield, though not wealthy, had the reputation 
of never in want, and owned the little house 
in which she and Lauretta lived a very secluded life. 

Yet the villagers wondered why Dame Mansfield 
lived so much to herself, and was so jealously care- 
ful in keeping Lauretta almost # prisoner. Still she 
failed to prevent the acquaintance and courtship of 
Mortimer and Lauretta ; we bry the very He od 

ing, she never suspected maiden, ry 
the Land of fate, had one day rambled inte the mea- 
dows, glad to escape even for an hour from her 
lonely home, had met a handsome young gentleman, 
had conversed with him, dreamed of him, met him 
in secret again, and se on until ome day Mortimer 
Clair pressed his lips to Lauretta’s, and said : 

“On the = of next year een: te 
Bayburg, and c your promise to be my wife.’ 

an this was unknown to Dame Mansfield, yet 
when the first day of the next year arrived, Mortimer 
was in Bayburg to claim his bride. 


She was not there, nor could the villagers toll him 
' had disappeared | and 


where to seek her. Dame Mansfield 
with the maiden as suddenly and mysteriously as 


“ Ah, then I will have a look at her,” thought Mor- 
timer, rising and holding the child on his left arm. 
Indeed, the poor little fluttering dove could not stand 
upon her trembling limbs, so excessive was her terror 
even on hearing the voice of her former tyrant. 

«There death peas Sanne se mek” — 

bir © your face in my mantle, for 
I mast eo who tes olt wretch is, by all means,” 
replied Mortimer, : his velvet mantle so that 
the child’s features net be seen, and moving 
from behind the tree, 

She who continued te rate Lauretta did not at first 
perceive him, and therefore he had ample time te 
study her malignant visage without her knowl 
that eo keen and sagaciousan observation was 


on. 
“ Ah, itis Siballa, the sorceress!” he montally 
exclaimed as he recognized the woman. . “Now, 


: 


she had arrived in Bayburg, ten years before, with | distinct 


that maiden, then a child scarcely six years old. 
Heartsore and sad, and with this new mystery 

heavy upon his soul, andithat other mystery of his 

father still p a his brain, Mortimer Clair 


reasing upon 
had returned to London to find in his ae house 
another m in the person of little Flaydilla, 
whom Madoene Clair had found lying kalf-frozen and 
senseless upon her doorsteps one eold and snowy 
morning while her son was away. 
and 


Thore was a strange likeness to his 
lost Lanretta in the features of the little waif, who 
could net remember ht of her past except that 
her name was “ Fila,” that she had been wander- 
ing about London for many months, no doubt, with 
an old woman who treated her cruelly, as the many 
bruises and sears upon her tender body proved, and 
finally that she had escaped from the old woman, and 
wandered here and there, until she sank to sleep ex- 
hausted upon the hard stone steps where gentle- 
hearted Madame Clair had found her. 

Her grace and beauty, her helplessness and her re- 
markable resemblance to Lauretta, drew the noble 
heart of Mortimer Clair closely to the friendless 
child, and he named her Flaydilla and called her sis- 
ter. 

It was no wonder, then, that he was amazed upon 
recognising Lauretta, whom he had given up as false 
or lost to him, nor that he was surprised to find a 
maiden so pure amd modest as she had appeared, 
when he sought her love, showily, scantily dressed, 
and selling flowers in a market-place, a mark for 
jests, insults, and the rude badinage of the vulgar, 
the ruder stare ef the vicious of every class. 

Though a dark stain rested upon his birth and 
upon the fair name of his mother, Mortimer Clair 
had ever borné himself proudly and honourably, and 
ashe loved as only natures like his can love, once 
and deeply for ever, his pride and love were shocked 
by what had happened since he entered the green. 

He had not been long behind the tree when he 
heard the accents of a harsh and angry voice speak- 
ing to Lauretta—a voice which mingled the deep 
tones of a man with the sharper tones of a woman, 
as if its owner used each by turns. 

“How!” cried this voice. “Not sold a wreath 
I lef you! Idle hussy, you shall scream for this to- 
night if something doesn’t happen in the meantime. 
I thought your beauty, such as it is, would attract 
purchasers, but you have been here more than an 
hour and not sold a flower.” 

“T have heard that voice before,” thought Mor- 
timer, “heard it bawling loudly in seme market- 
” 

The sharp clasp of the little hand which clung to 
his made him look down upon his companion, and he 
saw that the child was trembling violently and had 
become ghastly pale, while every feature of her face 
expressed unbounded terror. ~° 

He knelt upon one knee, and casting his strong 
arm around her, drew her tenderly to his bosom, 
saying softly ; 

“My little pet, are youill? What is the matter?” 

The child clasped her little arms around his neck 
a ry A and murmured : 

“T hear her! I hear her!” 

“Whom? Do not be afraid, my darling!” whis- 
pered Mortimer, soothingly, for Flaydilla trembled 
eo fearfully as to alarm him. 

“Stay with me, brother! Do not let her have me! 
It is the old woman who used to beat me so!” replied 
Flaydilla, 





ra of time and a most dissolute life, but 
unbridled hed m 
indulgence. 
with pimples, 


heavy, burly f 
vy; ‘orm, 
behind = » 

She was vexed in spirit, for 
profitable to her purse at her 
in another market-place. No 
all that day te ask her aid in prying into the future, 
great and dreaded as was her reputation, for a rival 
had swept away all her custom, by making small gifts 
to all who consulted him, a rival who made much 
show and parade, and dared to ridicule her powers of 
prophecy, and had sneered at her wisdom. 

Thus she stood before the flower booth giving way 
to a wrath she dared net vent upon that rival, but 
eager to overwhelm the helpless. - 

“Do you know that I have not taken a shilling 
all this day?” she continued. “A knave 
who calls himself ‘ Wise Josephus’ has attracted all 
my trade, but I will be even with him yet. And be- 
hold you have not sold a flower! What do you mean? 
Did you sing as I bade you, to attract customers? 
Did you pipe up with that fine voice of yours?” 

“Thave not sung. I cannot sing so loudly, so ob- 
scenely as do those bold flower-girls over there,” 
replied Lauretta, pointing to several booths whose 
owners were females of the commonest stamp, and 
whose shrill voices elamoured for customers in vile 
verses. 

“ And did you not sing? I a you « new ballad 
to learn. You can read as well as any clerk in Lon- 
don. Dame Mansfield taught you that, and you can 
sing like a nightingale. Are you too good to earn your 
daily bread ?” 

“T am not too geed to work, Siballa, but I am too 
good to sing the vulgar ballad you gave me.” 

“ Hear the proud hussy. I wrote the ballad myself, 
and she is too good to sing it, while she mopes and 
lets those wenches get ali the custom. Out upon 
your modesty!” 

With these words the enraged Sibalis lifted up her 
crooked staff, and struck Lauretts a sharp blow upon 
theshoulder. She raised the staff again to repeat the 
brutal deed, bat with a leap like that of a leopard, 
Mortimer Clair sprang forward, snatched the staff 
from her hand and broke it in twain, saying as he 
pushed her headlong to the ground : 

“ Wretch, but that you claim to be a woman, I would 
belabour you to a jelly!” 

The sorceress was much amazed at this unex- 
pected assault, and for a moment remained heaped 
up on the grass, staring at her assailant. 

The longer she stared the more intent became her 
gaze, which, though at first it could be compared 
only to the glare of a cowed and vengeful beast, ra- 
ne became a look of wonder in which was no little 

rror. 


OHAPTEE II. 


Tx mishap of the sorceress was not unseen by 
those near the booth of the flower-girl, and in an in- 





stant, and before Siballa had scrambled to her feet, 

a motley crowd was towards the spot with 

all that eagerness which es the vulgar on be. 
holding a scene of strife. 

“Come, Lauretta,” said Mortimer, hastily, “I yj); 

t you. Come with me to my mother’s house. 

this evil-eyed woman attempt to prevent it, if sho 


— however, who tat by hors yee risen from 
© ground, sprang towards Lauretta, herhan 
wide stretched to seize her, exclaiming: , 
“What! you two know each other! Girl, if you 
dare forsake me for him, I'll have vengeance on you 
both—black vengeance !” 
“T will see to that, détestable woman, 


her features ferocions r ore 


net 
young 
this old woman. te my arm, 
will hurry away.” 
He took off his velvet mantle, and cast it over the 
scantily-clad shoulders of the flower-girl, unwilling 
that the rade eyes ef the mob should feast upon such 


“Heaven bless you, dear Mortimer,” said Lau- 
retta, as she clasped the mantle around her. “She 
would have kited me if I had not exposed my neck 
and arms. She said it would attract trade.” 

“Say no more, Lanretta. You can explain all 
when we reach my mother’s house,” replied Mor- 
timer, as they moved away in haste. 

Siballa would have pursued them had she dared, 
but the menacing aspect and shouts of the crowd 
warned her that she had best look to her own safety. 

So was extremely unpopular in that age, and 
in fact the late fratricidal king, Edward IV., had 
compassed the death of his brother e, Duke of 
Clarence, by accusing him of the crime of sorcery. 

Siballa, however, though she professed to foretell 
and prophesy, claimed that she received her power 
from good spirits, and that she dealt with nothing 
evil, nor had any formal accusation ever been made 
against her. Some secret friead ‘of powerful infu- 
ence at court also protected her, and she could show 
a license from no meaner hand than that of the king, 
giving Siballa Thornbuck the right to foretell and 
receive pay. therefore. 

Still she was hated as well as feared by the people. 
Hated because of her furious temper and bitter 
tongue, joined to the general belief that all sorcerers 
necessarily had dealings with evil spirits in divers 
shapes—and sometimes with the father of all evil 
himself. Feared because it was currently reported, 
that none who had dared to offend her had ever 

after ; that some mishap was sure to befall 
the offender. 

Thus she was with dark feelings by all, 
and many who had hitherte avoided her baleful 
gaze, now took courage from the number of her revi- 
lers, and elamoured for her punishment. 

The times were lawless and unsettled, and the 
people were accustomed to scenes and deeds of vio- 
lence. The long “ Wars of the Roses,” as the struggle 
between the great rival houses of York and Lancas- 
ter was termed, were not yet over, though Richard 
sat upon the throne of his murdered nephew. 

Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, remained 
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upon any occasion which might gratify a taste for 


mult. 
ithe entreaty of Mortimer as he left the flower- 
booth, restrained the violence of the crowd but for a 
moment, and when a voice shouted, “Let us cudgel 
the witch!” a score of others repeated the cry. 

Siballa, perceiving her danger, looked about for an 
opening to escape, but saw that she was completely 
hemmed in by @ deep circle of flashing eyes, angry 
faces, and outstretched arms. 

Though all shouted “beat her!” “cudgel her!” 
“tear her to pieces!” all waited for someone to be- 
gin the attack, for finding flight impossible, the des- 
perate hag had drawn # great knife from under her 
gown and defied her enemies. 

“Come on, ye rascally dogs!” she screamed, as 
she flourished the glittering steel over her head. 
“Who says ‘Beat her!’ Here she is. Come on, my 
bold bucks ! Who wishes the first taste of my knife ? 
It won’t hurt—oh, no! Don't be afraid, my chil- 
dren. Its point and edges are poi my dears. 
Just a scratch om your and it’s all up with you. 
You'll die before the day’s out. Thatis all. Come 
on, my lads. Lay on, my boys. The old woman is 
notafraid. She won't hurt you—oh, no!” 

Thus sneering and threa' , the fierce sor- 
ceress stood at bay, defying and jeering by turns. 

There was much shouting by those who com: 
the outskirts and centre of the circle around her, 
but those in the front rank shrank from the terrible 
glare of her fiery eyes, the glitter of her poisoned 
knife, and the desperate rage and hate which dis- 
torted her hideous, scarlet visage, and spluttered 
flakes of foam from her grinning teeth and purple, 


lips. ; 

Piven the bluff-faced countryman with the stout 
oaken staff, recoiledas she darted a glance of fury at 
him, shrieking, as she shook her knife at him: 

“Come, clodhopper, try your staff against my 
knife. Ohaw-bacon, you are a coward |” 

At this moment an incident occurred which added 
tothe growing terror of the superstitious mob. A 
large owl suddenly fluttered down with heavy, flap- 
ping wings from the tree near the booth, and perched 
upon the head of the sorceress, rolling his great, 
staring eyes about him, and snapping his horny beak. 

Siballa recognized the bird as he fluttered from the 
tree, as one of her uncouth pets which had 
from her booth that morning. The ugly bird had 
recognized the voice of his mistress, and being hungry 
after his truancy, naturally sought the presence of 
one who supplied his voracity with dainty food. 

The mob, Lechter imagined this mass of feathered 
ugliness as one of the servant-demons of the sor- 
— coming.to her aid, and fell back hastily as she 

ed out: . 


“ Are you there, Philip? Look, Philip! Be ready | han 


to tear their eyes out, my pet. Then scratch the 
face of that clodhopper,” she added, pointing to a 
farmer whose eyes were expanded with terror as he 
gazed at the bird. 

The owl, trained to understand and obey eve 
gesture of his mistress, swooped at the farmer wit 
a hoarse cry, and gashed his cheek with a swift 
clutch of his sharp and powerful claws. 

The boor, who imagined the evil one was in the 
bird, roared with pain and terror, and plunged head- 
long into the crowd, yelling at the top of his voice: 

“Save me, good people! Save me from the evil 
one and all his imps!” 

A small ang will often strike a mob witha panic, 

and instead of looking to the safety of the luckless 
boor, every man, woman, and child fled in laughable 
haste and confusion. 
_ The owl fluttered heavily around his mistress, as 
if drawing a magic circle for her protection, and 
then, dazzled by the rays of the sun, again perched 
himself upon her head, nibbling her ear, as was his 
custom when he desired food. 

The mob, however, glancing back over their 
shoulders, imagined that the owl was imparting 
diabolical schemes to the sorceress, for their punish- 
— and did not pause until at a considerable dis- 

nce. 

There they halted to take note of the movements 
of the sorceress, who had made no attempt to pursue 
them, as they had feared. 

“T'd give a ton of hay,” said the farmer with the 
bleeding cheek, as he caught breath, “ to wring the 
neck of that owl. May the fiend take it!” 

“The fiend is in the bird,” replied the bluff-faced 
countryman with the staff. ‘When it darted at 
you, Hodge, I tried to strike it down, and, as I am a 
living man, 7. lad, my cudgel cut through it with- 
out turning a featber.” 

“Let's pelt the witch, Robin ; but wait—there goes 
4 party of the city gallants towards her.” 

“ They are servants of nobles,” said Robin, “ and 
he on the horse must be chief. But, Hodge, here 
comes a score of riders riding in at the home-gate of 
the green.” 





The countrymen moved aside to give way before 
the advance of a small cavalcade of well-armed and 
steel-clad men, at whose head rode one whose 
name has been handed down to posterity—as in- 
famous. 

He was a man in the prime of young manhood, 
being not quite thirty-two years of age; yet his 
dark and sinister face, despite its manly handsome- 
ness, ap) far older. The craft and cunning of 
one old in scheming ambition and merciless cruelty, 
already wrinkled the cheeks and furrowed the brow 
of Richard of Gloucester, then King of England. 

He wore a complete suit of mail, over which fell 
a flowing cloak of black cloth, and his large head 

a eap of black velvet ; 
ied 


there is no doubt that the tyrant, far from having 
been deformed in body, with the exception of a slight 
i ion in one 


disp r, was as well formed 
and of as an im @ person as his celebrated 
brother, Edward IV., who was called in his day the 
handsomest man in England. 

The much-talked of malformation was simply an 
inequality in the height and size of his shoulders; 
but the hate and malice of his enemies, magnified 
this really slight;deformity intoa huge hunch, which 
had no existence in the kingly person of the royal 


He sat in his steel saddle erect and stern, and as 
he entered the green his keen, wary glance swept 
rapidly over all. 

‘The form of the sorceress was at the moment a 
conspicuous object, for she stood in the centre of a 
great circle of people whose cries and gestures were 
directed to her. 

“There is the woman whom I desire to see,” re- 
marked the king, as his eye fell upon the crimson 
gown of the sorceress. “Spur after her, gentlemen.” 

“ The king!” cried.a hundred voices, as the peo- 
ple recognized the monarch. “ Way for the king!” 

No cheers of applause ever greeted the usarper 
when he ap in public. He was hated and 
feared by the people, and women turned pale and shud- 
dered, when the savage murderer of “ the Princes in the 
Tower” . It was whispered then that the 
cruel Duke of Gloucester had slain with his own hands 
the two sons of his brother Edward and Elizabeth 
Woodville, for they had ed, no ene could 
tell how. It was nearly two hundred years before 
the mouldering remains of the young princes, were 
found buried at the foot of a staircase in the Tower, 
yet the popular belief was firm that the tyrant had 
extinguished their tender lives with a ruthless 

d. 


Thus, though the people hurriedly gave way be- 
fore Richard as he rode towards the sorceress, no 
man shouted “God save the King,” and every mo- 
ther clasped her child more tightly to her bosom, 
muttering : 

“ Hush, my babe, this is the murderer of infants.” 

While the king and his party advanced at a rapid 
trot, their swords and spurs jingling loudly, a noble- 
man mounted on a powerful black horse and attended 
by half a score of men-at-arms on foot, had already 
reached the sorceress and reined in his steed near 
her. 

This nobleman was a man well advanced in years, 
yet vigorous and active, though his long hair and 
beard were quite gray. Like the king he was clad 
in complete panoply of steel, but wore his helmet 
with the visor up. His features were dark, cruel 
and cunning in their expression, and his voice ex- 
ceedingly stern and harsh, as he abruptly addressed 
the sorceress: 

“ What means this rabble ront? Have any dared 
to show you disrespect, Siballa Thornbuck ?” 

“Ay, my lord, and if they dared would murder 
me, the cowardly knaves. But here comes the king, 
for whose sign-manual these rascals show no respect. 
But, my lord, I have just been robbed of the girl 
Lauretta.” 

“Robbed? What mean you, Siballa? Have you 
lost her?” demanded the noble hastily, while his 
harsh voice showed much agitation. 

“True, Lord Roger. A gallant, marvellously like 
him who sleeps in the chest, but now snatched her 
from me and hurried away with her. I would have 

ursued, if todo no more than learn where he lives, 
but the mob took his part and were about to murder 
me. ‘ 

Before Lord Roger De Montfort could reply the 
king arrived upon the spot, and scarcely deigning to 
notice the noble, said to Siballa: 

“ Woman, are you she whom they call Siballa, the 
sorceress ?” 

“My liege, I am no sorceress. That’ is a name 
which my enemies have fixed upon me that they may 
destroy me. I am an honest female seer, who, by the 





help of good angels, can foretell the evil which lurks 
in the future of all who consult me. My name, your 
grace, is Siballa Thornbuck, and I bear the royal 
sign-manual of the noble Richard—” 

“Peace. We know that we were persuaded by Lord 
Roger De Montfort to affix our royal signature to a 
parchment, grapting youcertain extraordinary privi- 
leges. Until now we have never seen you. By St. 
Paul! you look not like one to whom any angel, good 
or bad, would give aid, though there is much of the 
evil one in your face.” 

“My face is as heaven made it, your grace,” said 
Siballa, while her red eyes flashed with resentment 
even against the king. ‘He fashions the faces of 
women, and shapes the forms of men as He sees fit.” 

“You are over-bold,” cried the king, whose sen- 
sitiveness to aught that hinted at deformity winced 
under the covert sneer. “But you speak falsely. 
Vice and lust. have made up the ugliness of your 
face. We have heard of your strange powers, and 
would put them to the test. See to it, that you are 
at the private entrance of our palace at the hour of 
ten te-night.” 

Having spoken these words, Richard glanced keenly 
at the face of Lord Roger and rode away, followed by 
his escort. 

“Fall back, knaves,” said Lord Roger to his atten- 
dants. “I have something to say to this woman.” 

His followers obeyed, and the sorceress drew very 
near to the noble, who bent in his saddle and whis- 


“You see, the king treats me coldly. He suspects 
me, as he does everyone.” 

“Has he cause, my lord?” asked Siballa, sharply. 

“ What is that to you, Siballa? You are to havea 
private audience with the king. Contrive to dissipate 
his suspicions.” 

“It was strange that a noble so noted for his 
wealth and fierce character as Roger De Montfort 
should use a tone of deep respect, and and even of 
dependence, towards a creature so base and despic- 
able as Siballa Thornbuck. 

Some mysterious tie bound them together in all 
their schemes—a secret yet powerful tie, known as 
yot only to themselves. 

“T will do all that I can, my lord,” replied Siballa 
gravely ; “ but in the meantime, what is to be done 
about Lauretta? She has been torn from me, as I 
said, and by a gallant who resembles strangely the 
man who sleeps in the chest.” 

“ Be careful in your expressions, Siballa,” said 
Lord Roger. “Do you know the gallant?” 

“No, my lord, nor ever saw him before. I have 
more to tell you. You remember the little girl, Fla, 
we called her?” 

“Ay, what of her? Have you recovered her? 
Have you seen or heard aught of her?” demanded 
the noble, eagerly. 

“ The same gallant who snatched away Lauretta, 
carried in his arms that very child.” 

“ Then she lives?” 

“ Lives, and is well cared for by no common person, 
if I may judge from his dress and bearing. Now, 
mark this sudden conjunction of evil presage to you, 
my lord,” said the sorceress, solemnly. “The king 
is evidently suspicious of your loyalty. Lauretta, 
upon whose possession so much depends, is snatched 
from my control, by one of whom I have no know- 
ledge, but whose form, air, and features are the liv- 
ing image of the man in the chest, and who is the 
protector of the child Fla, who should be either dead 
orin our power. As I live,” she exclaimed, and 
pointing towards a distant booth, “there stands the 
unknown gallant now, with Lauretta and the child. 
Can we not manage to separate them from their pro- 
tector and regain possession of both ?” 

“We will try, at least. Follow me, Siballa,” re- 
plied Lord Roger, eagerly. 

“Move cautiously, my lord, or he may take alarm 
and evade us in the crowd” 

Lord Roger gave a few orders to his followers, 
who immediately dispersed in various directions, 
though all gradually converged towards the booth, 
before which Mortimer Clair and his two companions 
were standing. 

(To be continued.) 


A National TxsTiMontAL.—The medal which 
was ordered by Congress as an acknowledgment of 
the national appreciation of Mr. George Peabody’s 
noble-hearted liberality in giving a fund to aid the 
cause of education in the South has been completed. 
This fine testimonial cost 5,000 dollars in gold. In 
design and workmanship it has not beon equalled in 
this country, and connoisseurs assert that it has not 
been s' ed by the best work of European gold- 
smiths. It consists of a massive gold plinth, resting 
on the centre of which is an upright medal, the 
front disc of which presents an admirable profile in 
bas-relief of the eminent philanthropist. 
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over the meda}, on the right, is a statuette repre- 
senting Benevolence, who is apparently about to 
<rown Mr. Peabody with a laurel wreath. On the 
left a clump of palmetto trees rises, their smooth 
boles twined with parasitic plants, and their flexible 
branches appearing to wave. At the foot of this 
clump of trees are two children, representing the 
white and black races, whose attitudes are graceful, 
their presence conveying the idea of the catholic 
character of Mr. Peabody's gift. On the front of 
the plinth, immediately under ‘the medal, is the 
shield of the Union, the azure field and the red and 
white bars being in enamel. On either side of the 
shield, and directly under the figures we have 
deseribed as standing on the plinth, are the words 
“Education,” “Benevolence.” On the reverse of 
the medal is a suitable inscription, while scat- 
tered about the plinth or resting against #t are the 
Bible, movable globe, wheel, rule, compass, and 
other objects typical of science and education. The 
testimonial is inclosed in a beautiful casket of ebony 
and bird’s-eye maple, which is lined with purple 
velvet. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MILK FOOD. 

Milk has been called the type of all food. “A land 
flowing with milk and honey” was a patriarchal 
metaphor of abundant nourishment. Milk is, essen- 
tially, the food of children up to their eight or ninth 
year. It is the life-blood of the nation. It should there- 
fore stand first in consideration. Of course cheese 
and butter are made, or are supposed to be made, 
from milk. But paterfamilias, rampant on bread and 
beef, only grumbles over his dairy food, and cannot 
be bored about “a ha’porth of milk.” The women 
must look to that. It belongs to the nursemaid and 
the pastrycook. “A ha’porth of milk” not inaptly 
describes its consumption in large towns. There it 
is used with other foods almost as a luxury, or more 
correctly, as a stinted necessity which long ex- 
perience has taught us, imperceptibly, is required to 
supply the deficiency of nourishment they possess. 
Milk is not the food of towns. In country places, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of stock farms, the 
family of the farmer is restricted and that of the la- 
bourer is denied, in the calving season. Even when 
the supply is plentiful, it reaches the pigs and the 
poor in the form of skim milk. In towns the supply 
is made, literally made, sufficient for the demand. 
But apart from manipulation, the milk yielded by 
cows, stall-fed and shut upin cities, suffers a re- 
markable diminution of all its solid and nourishing 
constituents. It has also a tendency to acidity, 
whilst, imperceptibly to the consumer, it becomes 
unfit for food to such an extent as to promote scrof- 
ulous and tuberculous disease. Again, the milk 
sent into towns by railway and by other conveyances 
is subject to changes, arising from the motion of the 
carriage, which destroy much of its nourishing 
power. Here, then, deterioration begins, even in un- 
adulterated milk from grass-fed cows, before it 
passes into the hands of the retail manipulator. The 
skimmed milk, above spoken of, when quite pure, 
seldom contains more than 11 per cent. of solid in- 
gredients, namely, 4 casein or curd, 4-5 sugar and 2°5 
of butter. 

It cannot be told too often that one child in five 
dies within a year after birth, and onein three before 
the completion of the fifth year. To this must be 
added a fearful list of feeble organizations, in a very 
large degree the result not only of scant, but of un- 
suitable feeding. These feeble beings drag along a 
miserable existence, more or less painful to them- 
selves and always a burden to others. Thus nature 
inflicts punishment; a direct consequence of the 
neglect or infringement of her laws. The frail body 
of a child, the severity and frequency of the diseases 
to which it is subject, are causes which swell the 
list of mortality ; but the amount of deaths and live- 
long misery inflicted on the population of this coun- 
try by scant and injudicious feeding, are startling 
even to those accustomed to consider these matters. 
Three periods of development, breathing, feeling, 
and thinking, are going om successively, together 
with the growth of the body of an infant. The adult 
requires food to replace waste, the infant has not 
only to supply waste but to bring increase of size 
and stature. To produce this a greater amount and 
more frequent consumption of food is necessary. For 
its weight, an infant requires three times ag much 
carbonaceous, and six times as much nitrogenous 
food as an adult. The organs, however, which are 
to assimilate this are weak, delicate, and only suited 
to certain kinds of nourishment. 

Where mothers refuse to perform a mother’s part, 
and children “languish in the house of a stranger ;” 
or where accident, disease, or death, deprive the 
infant of its natural food, mortality or deteriorated 





organizations follow ; and this is seen in the homes 
of the wealthy as well asin those of the poor. Of 
children suckled by their mothers, only 18:36 per 
cent. die within a year after birth; whilst 29 per 
cent of those put out to wet-nurse die within that 
time. Yet when mothers will not or cannot per- 
form a mother’s part, the wet-nurse must be em- 
ployed, too often at the cost of her own offspring, 
if she does her duty to her foster child. Any 
attempt to bring up by hand is, for the most part, 
fatal, or lays the foundation of rapid declension and 
premature decay. 

The farinaceous foods, as sago, tapioca, arrow- 
root, or gruel, are less easy of digestion than milk, 
and are not suited to nourish a growing body. Milk 
alone, during his first nine months of existence, in 
quantity from twe to three pints, diluted, should 
be given, daily, to the infant that must needs be 
hand-fed. From that time until about twenty 
moaths, says Dr. Letheby, fari foods may 
be mixed with the milk in gradually increasing 
quantities ; but still the staple foed must be milk. 
Milk puddings made with a little egg, and, by de- 
grees, bread-and-butter, should lead on to the third 
year. From the third to the fifth year, well boiled 
potato and a little meat gravy, and eventually meat 
itself, should be added to the infant’s food. At the 
end of the ninth year the child may partake of the 
general food and meals of the family. But, during 
all this time, milk must be the staple. The bowl of 
bread-aad-milk, daily, is as n for a child, up 
to nine er ten years old, as the breast of the mother 
is for the infant up to nine months. Where tea is 
given to children, it is a mistake to deny them the 
supposed excess of milk and sugar for which they 
crave. From infancy te ten years of age, a child 
requires 6°78 grains daily, per pound weight of the 
body, of nitrogenous food. In the highest seale of 
weekly dietaries drawn up by Dr. Edward Smith for 
unions and workhouses, whilst bread and skimmed 
milk represent respectively 192 oz. and 70 oz. of 
nitrogen, tea contains only 4} oz. Where, then, tea 
is taken, otherwise than as a stimulant, milk and 
sugar should be added for a child, without stint, 
The nursery should flow with milk and sugar. Rum 
and milk is the most powerful restorative known. 
“ A land flowing with milk and honey” is a metaphor 
approximating closely to a fact. 








STATISTICS. 


Fiovur MILLs 1n Iraty.—The flour mills in Italy 
are chiefly driven by water-power. According to 
recent statistics the total number of these mills is 
52,846, containing 78,813 pairs of stones. Taking 
the total population of Italy at 24,255,488 persons, 
there is one mill to every 416 inhabitants, or a pair 
of stones to every 307 persons. In Northern Italy, 
that is to say, Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Vene- 
tian provinces, composed of 5,277 communes, with 
9,717,113 inhabitants, there are 29,308 mille and 
43,350 pairs of stones. In Central Italy, which 
comprises Everilda, Umbria, the Marches and Tus- 
cany, the number of mills is 8,373, with 17,689 pairs 
of stones to 1,071 communes and 6,368,993 inhabi- 
tants. In the Neapolitan provinces and Sicily, with 
2,214 communes and 9,179,322 inhabitants, there are 
14,687 mills, and 17,774 pairs of stones. Of the 68 
provinces in Italy, that which contains the greatest 
number is Cagliari, 10,016; next comes the pro- 
vince of Sassari, with 3,647 mills ; then Lecce, with 
1,866; Genoa, 1,721; Turin, 1,588; Rovigo, 1,348; 
Noyara, 1,329; Florence, 1,309; Potenza, 1,241, 
The provinces which contain the fewest number of 
mills are Ravenna, with 95, and Livorno, 75, As re- 
gards the number of pairs of stones, in the province 
of Cagliari there is the greatest number, 10,422; 
them Sassari, 3,760; Turin, 3,267; Florence, 3,012 ; 
Genoa, 2,940; Novara, 2,237. The least number are 
in the province of Porte Maurizio, 288; Ascoli 
Picene, 284; Ravenna, 251; Caltanisetta, 235; 
Mantua, 232; and Livorno, 99. Of late years several 
mills driven by steam-power have been built. At 
Venice there is one of these establishments which 
produces about 255 hectolitres per day. Im Calabria 
there are two mills driven by steam-power. At 
Bari one, producing 200 hectolitres per day. At 
Ferrara there is another. In Tuscany there are 
several mills driven by steam; one at Leghorn, 
another at Pontedera, and three at Calci, near Pisa, 
with 17 pairs of millstones. The number of mills 
on the American plan is very limited in Htaly. In 
the province of Verona there are 8 mills on this 
plan, ef which 4 have 22 horse-power, and grind 
about 25,500 hectolitres of grain a year. At Ancona 
there is also a mill om this plan. In Piedmont the 
same system is used on a large scale at Collegno, 
near Turin, with 24 pairs of stones, which grind daily 
500 hectelitres of grain. ‘hese mills produce daily 
300 quintals of flour. Another establishment, near 








Settimo Torinese, with 6 pairs of stones, grinds up- 
wards of 250 quintals of corn per day. Another 
mill at Sampierdarena, driven by water-power, pro- 
duces 20,000 quintals of flour yearly. The production 
of wheat in Italy amounts to 34,397,168 hectolitres; 
oats, maize, &c., to 19,152,092 hectolitres. Taking 
the imports at 4,150,000 hectolitres, the total amount 
of corn ground averages yearly 57,700,000 hecto- 
litres. Besides the flour which is produced in Italy 
about 79,000 qnintals of foreign flour is imported. 
The exports do not amount to more than half the 
imports. 
a 
POSITION IN SLEEPING. 


Ir is better to go to sleep on the right side, for 
then the stomach is very much in the position of a 
bottle turned upside down, and the centents of it 
are aided in ing out by gravitation. If one goes 
to sleep on the left side the operation of emptying 
the stcmach of its contents is more like drawing 
water from a well. After going te sleep, let the 
body take its own position. If you sleep on your 
back, especially soon after a ea ps | meal, the weight 
of the digestive organs and that of the food, resting 
on the great vein of the body, near the backbone, 
compresses it, and arrests the flow of the blood 
more or less. If the arrest is partial, the sleep is 
disturbed, and there are unpleasant dreams. If the 
meal has been recent and hearty, the arrest is more 
decided ; and the various sensations, such as falling 
over a precipice, or the pursuit of a wild beast, or 
other impending danger, and the desperate efforts to 
get rid of it, arouses us, and sends on the stagnating 
blood; and we wake in a fright, or trembling, or in 
perspiration, or feeling exhaustion. according to the 
degree of stagnation, and the length and strength of 
the efforts made to escape the ner But when we 
are unable to escape the danger—when we do fall over 
the precipice,when the tumbling building crushes us— 
whatthen? Thatisdeath! That isthe death of those of 
whom it is said; when found lifeless in the morning— 
“That they were as well as ever they were the day 
before ;” and often it is added, “and ate heartier 
than common!” ‘This last, as a uent cause of 
death to those who have gone to to wake no 
more, we merely give as a private opinion. The 
possibility of its truth is enough to deter any ra- 
tional man from a late and hearty meal. This we do 
know with certainty, that waking up in the night with 

ainful diarrhoea, or cholera, er bilious cholic, end- 
ce in death in a very short time, is probably trace- 
able toa late large meal. The truly wise will take 
the safe side. For persons who eat three times a day, 
it is amply sufficient to make the last meal of cold 
bread and butter, and a cup of some warm drink. No 
one can starve onit; while a perséverance in the habit 
soon begets a vigorous appetite for breakfast, so pro- 
mising of a day of comfort. 


BIsMARCK AND THE NoRTH GERMAN JOURNALS. 
—Count von Bismarck, the Prussian Chancellor, it 
is said, is in disgrace with his master, and has cer- 
tainly been made the subject of rather severe 
criticism in many of the North Germanjournals. Of 
all things in the world, he is accused of weakness 
in the eonduct of the Luxembourg negotiations. 
The count, however, is silent, and cares little for the 
carpings of his petty enemies; yet it seems as if his 
name were not the power in Prussia that it was 
twelve months ago. 

DESTRUCTION OF SMALL Brrps, &c.—The number 
of sparrows, &c., killed in the course of a century in 
the parish of Wolston, and the sums paid by the 
parish wardens from the church rates for their de- 
struction, were as follows:—“ Sparrows, 90,360 at 
2d. a dozen, 627. 15s.; crows, 4,230, at 1d, each, 
171. 12s. 6d.; magpies, 1,340 at $d. each, 27. 15s. 10d. ; 
foxes, 172, at 1s. each, 8/7. 12s.; old urchins, 1,707, 
at 4d. each, 287. 9s.; young do., 857, at 2d. each, 
71. 2s. 5d.—total, 1277. 6s. 92.” The “crows” are, of 
course, rooks, and the “urchins” are doubtless hedge- 
hogs. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE Post-Orricr.—The greater 
portion of the property required for the enlargement 
of the Post-Office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, Bath- 
street, Newgate-street, and Angel-street, has now 
come into possession of the Postmaster-General, 
under the provisions of the “General Post-Oflice 
(Additional Site) Act, 1865,” and the work of demo- 
lition has commenced. Workmen are busily en- 
gaged pulling down the houses respectively num- 
bered 74 and 75, Newgate-street. The Act gives 
power to the Postmaster-General te take pro- 
perties and lands situated tively in the parishes 
of Christ Church, ay song St. Anne and St. 
Agnes ; St. Leonard, Foster-lane, Bath-street, and 
the intervening courts lying within the area of the 
block behind St. Martin’s-le-Grand and Bath-street 
on the west. 
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WHO DID IT? 


CHAPTER I. 


Etm Corrace was an extensive country seat. 
There were a dozen or more of acres, a portion of 
which was farmed, though principally devoted to 
fruits. The cottage itself stood a little back from 
the road, embowered in a grove of stately elms. It 
was considered the handsomest place in Westbrook. 
The cottage had but four inmates—Mrs. Cogswell, a 
widow and the owner of the estate, her adopted 
daughter Mabel, John Deering, the general manager 
and factotum of the place, and Molly Bates, the 
servant. 

The story of Mabel’s adoption was well remem- 
bered in the village. It was eighteen years since a 
poor woman, fainting from sickness and wretched- 
ness, rested at her doorway. She was one of those un- 
fortunates who had linked her destinies with a drunken 
husband, who ill-treated her from mere brutality of 
character, and finally deserted her, leaving her and 
her child to the merey of a wide world, without 
friends, without kinded, and without a home. She 
had travelled far, and her weak frame sank under 
fatigue and want. When she crawled to Mrs. Cogs- 
well's door she was dying. With trae Christian 
charity Mrs. Cogswell protected and sheltered her, 
and received the last prayer of the broken-hearted 
women. Her child was left a weakly infant; un- 
known theugh they both were to Mrs. Cogswell, her 
heart yearned towards the little sufferer. She nursed 
the stek child day and night, restored it to health, 
and, having been left a widow without children, 
adopted it, and rearc4 it as her own. 

abel was not ignoran* of her own history, and 
her gratitude to her benefaci. %% Was earnest and 
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sincere. She was a shy little crea.“ very pretty 
aud & general favourite in the “lage. She 
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had but one enemy, but he was a bitter and impla~ 
cable one. Mr. Ludlam, who kept the apothecary’s 
shop in the village, was Mrs. Cogswell’s cousin, her 
nearest relative and heir-at-law. A rumour had 
been for some time current that Mrs. Cogswell’s will 
was made, in the hands of the village lawyer, and 
that all her property was left to Mabel. That an 
utter stranger should stand between him and his 
cousin’s wealth, incensed Richard Ludlam beyond 
measure, and made him very bitter against Mabel. 
Strangely enough, his clerk and principal assistant, 
Lewis Waller, was a great admirer of Mabel, and, it 
was thought, her favoured suitor, for shy, pretty 
Mabel, the reputed heiress of the rich widow, had no 
lack of lovers. 

This balmy afternoon in August he had contrived 
to call upon Mabel, an errand taking him by the 
house. He found her alone in the front sitting-room 
that looked out upon the flower-garden. He had 
come with the determination of deciding his fate. 
After a few commonplace remarks he said : 

“ Mabel, when we were walking last evening, I 
asked you if you could love me. You were confused 
—you blushed—you are blushing now, Mabel, and 
when I urged you to answer me, you laughed, and 
said, ‘ Good-night, Lewis, we will talk of that ano- 
ther time.’” 

“ Lewis!” she exclaimed, deprecatingly. 

He was not to be dene *: — 

“That time, Mabel,” he continued, “ eannot come 
too soon, when you say, ‘I love you, Lewis ;’ never 
too late, when you turn from me, and confess your 
liking for another. Mabel, will you love me?” 

“Lewis!” she exclaimed again, apparently very 
reluctant to be brought to the point ; but then her 
shyness was proverbial. 

“I have been thinking of a plan to diseover if you 
loved me,” he resumed, with 3 smile, “It will spare 
your blushes. It is this,” 


He took a small package from his pocket, zn i 
and displayed a white cambric handkerchisi wiih a 
figured border. 

“A handkerchief!” she exclaimed, locking at it 
curiously. 

“On it our names are worked in flowers. See— 
here in the corner—Mabel and Lewis,” he procesdsd. 
“ If you receive this, you accept my love; if you re- 
fuse it, you reject my love. Oh, Mabel, accept it!” 
He placed the handkerchief in her hand, end she 
toyed with it carelessly. 

“It is very pretty!” she cried, with heightened 
colour, studiously averting her eyes from his ardent 
gaze. 

“‘ Wear it for my sake,” he said. 

“ What a beautiful border!” she exclaimed, some- 
thing after the manner of a delighted child pleased 
with a new toy. “It is very pretty.” 

“ And if you love me, Mabel,” he urged, “ you will 
let me take——” 

‘“* What ?” she interrupted, archly. 

“ This ribbon from your neck.” 

“Oh, that is so old,” she answered, “you had 
better have this ring.” 

She drew it from her finger, a plain gold circle, 
and gave it to him. He caught her in his arms and 
imprinted a kiss upon her brow. She disengaged 
herself quickly, though by mo means displeased. 

“ Be very careful of that ring, Lewis,” she said. 
“Itis very precious in my eyes, though of little 

value. It was my mother’s wedding-ring, and in all 
our wanderings she would never part with it. It was 
all she had to give me when she died.” 

“You shall use it on your wedding-day,” he an- 
swered; “it will sanctify our love. Your destiny 
will be much brighter, believe me. You will be rich , 
I wonder at your accepting a poor clerk like myself, 
for it is said Mrs, Cogswell will leave all her pro- 
7“ to you.” 

“T hope not,” cried Mabel, earnestly. 

And so do I,” he returned, truthfully. “Ido not 
wish to be accused of mercenary motives in seeking 
your love, as I know I shall be by envious rivals. 
But do you not think so, dearest ?” 

“Qh, no! Besides, thisis only a rumour. Mrs. 
pee wy has been very kind to me, and I am truly 

te: Red 

“ She is very rich,” said Lewis, thoughtfully. 

He had paid his court to Mabel when sho was but 
a poor girl dependent upen Mrs. Cogswell’s bounty, 
before #t was whispered abroad that she was to be 
this lady’s heiress, and the sturdy honesty of his 
nature revolted at the idea, of being considered a 
fortune-hunter. 

“I think she is,” answered Mabel. “She keeps in 
her bed-chamber a little casket full of the most 
beautiful ornaments and jewellery. She has dia- 
monds worth a great deal of money—she has shown 
them to me.” 

“It is singular that she should keep such valuables 








in the house,” said Lewis; ‘“‘though there is not 
«much danger of burglars in this out-of-the-way vil- 
lage.” 

“i Oh, no one would ever think of robbing so good 
a lady,” exclaimed Mabel, artlessly. 

Lewis laughed outright, he could not help it, the 
simplicity of the remark was so innocently ridiculous. 
His laugh was echoed grotesquely. He looked around 
in surprise. The windows of the apartment led out 
upon @ verandah, with an ornamental railing, about 
two feet fromthe ground. Leaning upon his elbows 
on this railing, and staring in upon them in a bold, 
impudent manner, stood an old beggar, wretchedly 
attired, with a red, bloated face, thin locks of gray 
hair streaming from under his battered hat, and 
bleary, bloodshot eyes —a dirty, disreputable va- 
grant. The moment he found he,had attracted their 
attention he whined out : 

“Please bestow a little charity on a poor old 
man, kind lady and gentleman, and heaven will bless 

ou!” 
: Lewis, who thought the man a drunken impostor, 
would have harshly sent him away, but Mabel, whose 
kind heart saw only his forlorn condition and pitied 
it, exclaimed : 

“ Let me give the poor man a trifle.” 

She stepped out upon the verandah and dropped a 
silver coin in the beggar’s extended palm. 

“Heaven bless your sweet face!” he said, in a 
maudlin, cracked tone of voice. 

He gazed up at her as he spoke, caught a full view 
of her bright, innocent face, his eyes distended, his 
lower jaw dropped, and he seemed strangely be- 
wildered. She did not observe his emotion, turning 
her back upon him as soon as she had bestowed her 
gift—she did not like to look at such wretchedness 
and returned to Lewis. The beggar moved away, 
going down the broad walk, fringed with its stately 
elms, with slow, unsteady steps. 

“Wherever did I see that girl’s face before ?” he 
mumbled to himself, a3 if he had been addressing a 
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second person, “’Taint likely—I never was here 
before.” 

Lewis Waller soon took his departure, feeling very 
happy in his mind. Mabel’s emotions, when left 
alone, were not less pleasurable. Lewis loved her— 
dear, dear Lewis! She could call him so in the 
solitude of her own thoughts, shy as she was. He 
was the kindest, the best friend she had ever known. 
Mrs. Cogswell loved him, too, and everybody thought 
well of him. 

With what emotion she regarded the handker- 
chief he had given her—his gift, the token of his 
love, and she should treasure it as dearly as her life. 
Other thoughts, not so happy, mingled with her 
transports. Fears would steal in upon her mind that 
all would not end happily, for Mr. Richard Ludlam 
she knew disliked her since Mrs. Cogswell had 
adopted her, and when he heard that she was 
affianced to Lewis he might discharge him from his 
employ. But no, she would notjthink so ill of him; he 
would not discharge Lewis—it would be despicable 
and mean. 

That evening Mrs. Cogswell called Mabel into 
her room. Their chambers joined and were con- 
nected by a door, and they both had doors opening 
upon the passage. There was but one window to 
Mabel’s room, which was the hall bedroom, and that 
window looked out upon the roof of the verandah, 
which was supported by trellised pillars, covered 
with honeysuckle vines. The two windows in Mrs. 
Cogswell’s room faced the west. On the other side 
of the passage were two other chambers, one of 
which was occupied by John Deering; but he was 
absent that evening, having gone to London upon 
business, and was not expected back until the next 
day. The servant-girl slept ina chamber over the 
kitchen in the rear of the house. These details are 
necessary for the full understanding of what occurred 
that night. 

“ Mabel,” said Mrs. Cogswell, when the girl hastily 
obeyed her summons, “I wish to talk with you be- 
fore I rest.” 

Mabel took her accustomed seat on the little foot- 
stool beside her protectress’s chair, and gazed up at 
her with her violet eyes beaming with affection. 

“Dear mother!” she exclaimed; for so the kind 
widow liked to be called. 

“Yon are a good girl, Mabel,” continued Mrs. 
Cogswell, “a kind and affectionate girl, and I love 
you dearly.” 

“Oh, mother,” exclaimed the grateful girl, “ you 
have always been so kind to me.” 

“T have often wished,” resumed Mrs. Cogswell, 
“it is a strange fancy, I had been indeed your 
mother; not that I should love you better than I do, 
but yet I wish it, Mabel.” 

“You are my mother, my best mother!” returned 
Mabel, fervently. ‘The only one I ever knew, the 
only one I ever loved. Nature has given me no 
claims to your affection, and yet you love me like a 
parent ; but I am still your child, am I not, mother?” 

She twined her arms around her aged neck and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“ Bless you, bless you! Mabel,” cried the widow, 
deeply moved by her protegée's artless affection. 
When she grew calmer, and Mabel had resumed her 
seat, she continued: “I have been thinking if nature 
had given you to me for a child—if I had wealth, my 
care would have been to leave my child provided 
against the evils of this world—and they are many. 
Iam rich, Mabel, and I cannot hope to live many 
years—perhaps days.” 

“Oh, madam,” cried Mabel, tearfully, “do not talk 
so ; if you love me, do not.” 

“Mabel,” answered Mrs. Cogswell, composedly, 
“TI do not fear death, but I must expect it. am old 
and feeble, and though death comes to the strongest, 
the aged cannot string one certain hour to the fu- 
ture. I have thought of this, and the lawyer has 
prepared my will. Mabel, you are my heir.” 

“T have heard something of this before,” answered 
Mabel, thoughtfully. “Lewis Waller was speaking 
of it this very afternoon. What will Mr. Richard 
Ludlam think of it?” 

“Tt matters very little to me what he thinks, and 
should do so less with you,” rejoined Mre. Cogswell, 
calmly. “He has wealth sufficient of hisown. He 
is a selfish, cold-hearted man, and prays for my 
death, to add my store to his.” 

“ You are mistaken, madam,” cried Mabel, earnestly. 
“ He is slandered, and you deceived.” 

The widow patted her head affectionately. 

“Pretty innocent,” she murmured. “ Would you 
might never learn the world’s deceit ; but the bitter 
lesson must come with years. Mabel,” she continued, 
deliberately, “my will is made, the lawyer has it— 
you are my sole heir.” 

“Mr, Ludlam will hate and curse me, madam,” 
exclaimed Mabel, apprehensively. 

“A bad man’s curse falls on his own head,” an- 
ewered Mrs. Cogswell, solemnly. 





She took up small ebony casket that lay upon the 
table beside her. 

“TI have been searching in my casket for some 
trinkets for my child,” she continued. “‘ Here, Mabel, 
is a bracelet ; I wore it myself forty years ago; but 
you will not prize it less for that, will you, love ?” 

She fastened the bracelet—a plain, old-fashioned 
band of gold—around Mabel's shapely wrist. 

“Oh, madam,” rejoined Mabel, with emotion, “ you 
were always good to me—but now your kindness 
overcomes me.” 

“ And here’s a necklace,” continued Mrs. Cogswell, 
as much gratified in giving, as the girl was in receiv- 
ing. “Stoop and let me fasten it around your neck. 
There, my pet,” she continued, when she had done 
so, “ when Lewis Waller weds hay he will not have 
a beggar for his wife. Do not blush, I know he loves 
you; and you—well you do not hate him.” 

Mabel buried her face in her breast. 

“ Well, we'll talk of thatto-morrow. Good-night, 
my child, good-night.” 

Mabel answered her salutation affectionately, and 
then sought her own chamber. She was in a very 
joyous mood. Mrs. Well’s kindness made her 
spirits feel light and rant. Her dread of Richard 
Ludlam was in a measure Lewis need 
not fear now if he did not him ; the ‘poor 
orphan was to be rich, the child was to be- 
come a wealthy woman’s hi and Lewis, her 
eng husband, would be independent of Richard 

a o 

It might be sinful, wicked, she thought, to indulge 
in such reflections, but she was so Math she 
could not help it. It was for his sake—Lewis’s—if 
she were wicked —but to be rich when she had felt 
so poor—the heiress of all Mrs. ell’s wealth! 
She had more plate and jewels in the little closet in 
her room than a princess, it seemed to Mabel’s un- 
sophisticated and all to be hers! and Lewis’s ! 

She sank into a chair and the tears welled into her 
eyes. What a silly girl she thought herself, to cry 
for joy. She felt of herself and resolved 
to go to bed. She took out Lewis's gift, the hand- 
kerchief—kissed it, and it on her bureau. 
Then she disrobed h , blew out the light, and 
crept into bed. Her joy did not keep her awake ; 
she was soon sound asleep. A light heart and no 
cares are the best rockers. 

The sun was streaming brightly in at her window 
when she awoke in the morning. What a sad lay-a- 
bed she had been, but she had been dreaming all 
night, rosy dreams of in which she saw 
herself married to Lewis, and children who bore his 
image played around her knee.. She arose hastily, 
and began to dress herself. 

One circumstance surprised her, the window of her 
chamber was wide open and the curtains drawn, and 
yet she was positive it had been closed and the cur- 
tains down when she retired for the night. But then 
that was easily accounted for. She supposed’ Mrs. 
Cogswell—often a very early riser—had been there. 
and finding she slept, opened the window to give her 
the first sweets of the morning air. Whata kind 
heart she had, always studying something to make 
Mabel happy. In dressing she discovered that she 
had neglected to remove the bracelet and necklace 
from her arm and neck, where her benefactress had 
placed them. She had been so immersed in her 
pleasant thoughts that she had forgotten all about 
them. And where was the handkerchiei—Lewis’s 
gift? She was positive that she had placed it on her 
bureau at night, but now it was nowhere to be found, 
Mrs. Cogswell was playing a trick upon her, yes 
that was it. She had seen it and taken it to her 


room. 

She finished dressing, and then knocked gently at 
the door of Mrs. Cogswell’s chamber. 

“It is I, mother; can I come in?” she cried. 

There was no answer. Mabel thought she must 
have gone to sleep again. She tried the handle of 
the door; it yielded, the door was not locked. She 

ushed the door open and entered the room gently. 
Mrs. Cogswell was in bed and lying perfectly still. 
She bent over her and kissed the pale face, starting 
back with a shriek of terror from that icy touch. 
Though it was the first time that she had stood face 
to face with death (she was too young when her 
mother died to remember much about it), she could 
not mistake its presence. She fled wildly shrieking 
from the apartment. 

“Help! help! She’s dead! Mrs. Cogswell is 
dead! Help! help!” 

The only other inmate of the house was Molly 
Bates, and her consternation sent her at once into 
the village with the sad tidings. A number of the 
townspeople soon flocked to the house, and among 
the first came Richard Ludlam. They found poor 
Mabel nearly distracted. She led the way to the 
scene of death. They in to look at her. 

“Dead!” exclaimed , unwinding a hand- 
kerchief which had been tightly twisted around 





Mrs. Cogswell’s neck. ‘She has been murder 
foully murdered !” - 

A general exclamation of surprise followed those 
words ; but none were more amazed than 

“She has been strangled in her bed,” 
Ludlam ; and he smiled significantly as he noted ip 
the corner of the handkerchief he held, embroidereq 
in coloured silks, this device— Mabel and Lewig,” 

“Murdered !” ejaculated Mabel. 

It all seemed a dream to her. What motive coulg 
a pcs have for murdering this good and charitabl, 
old woman, whose life was as blameless as her cha- 
racter was unblemished ? 

The numbers in the house augmented as the m- 
mour spread, until about a dozen were assembled, 
Amongst the last to come was Josiah Littleton, the 
lawyer. Richard Ludlam regarded Mabel with ap 
expression that boded her no good. 

“Did you see her last night?” he asked. 

“ Yes—yes—and well,” answered Mabel. 

“Did you not hear any noise?” he continued. 

“ None—none !” 

Mr. Richard Ludlam smiled ironically. 

“What! killed, and you hear no 2” he ex- 
claimed, orp 

“ Nothing—I was sleeping,” replied Mabel, calmly, 
She little dreamed to what these inquiries 
were tending. 

“Sleeping,” pursued Ludlam, “and a person 
killed in the next room—umph! I have my sus- 
picions.” 

“Have you?” cried Mr. Littleton, drily. “Then 
you would do wisely by ag ed them to yourself.” 

“The only witness is Miss Mabel,” continued 
Iudlam, unheeding the lawyer’s advice, “and she 
pretends to have been rea 

“Twas asleep,” returned Mabel, with that sim- 
plicity which is the assurance of truth. 

“When we came to the front door,” said Ludlam, 
still ‘intent upon rere room, the “ summoned 
by the news, imparted by Molly , that Mrs. 
Cogswell was dead, we found it locked, and were ob- 
liged to enter by the back door. Let us search the 
— and the garden, and see if any traces can 

found of footsteps.” 

No objection was made to this, as all werelanxious 
to a mon eee pe tert investi- 

ation with great an h scrutiny. 
Th could not find any traces of footprints in tho 
garden, and the fact that the front door had been 


ocked was indisputable. 
1 hhnself aiilocked it, in the presence 
b, Femarking that he would 


come, the trouble of going 

returned to the chamber ia 

‘had been committed. Mrs. Oogswell’s 

closet was discovered to have been broken open, aad 

the little casket, which had contained her money 

and jewels, was empty. Robbery had been com- 

mitted as wellas murder. They all looked grave 

at this discovery. Mabel was filled with a vague 

=, as she saw so many eyes turned inquiringly upon 
er. 

“ Whoever killed the old lady must have been in 
the house,” cried Ludlam; and such seemed to be 
the unanimous opinion. “And must have had an 
interest in her death,” he continued. ‘Now I know 
for certain Mrs. Cogswell made ‘her will in favour of 
Mabel only a few weeks ago. Mr. Littleton, who 
executed the document, cannot deny it.” 

“T do not deny it,” answered lawyer ; “ tho 
instrument is in my possession, duly signed and wit- 
nessed.” 

This answer created a profound sensation. It 
seemed to give a motive for this black deed. 

“ Consequently it was to Miss Mabel’s interest that 
she should die soon,” added Ludlam. 

Mabel cast a reproachful glance at him, and exten- 
ded her arms imploringly, as if to entreat him not to 
urge this dreadful accusation. His eye caught sight 
of the shining, golden band upon her wrist, and then 
wandered to the necklace that encircled her white 


throat. , 
“Look here!” he cried, exultingly ; “this brace- 
let and necklace, I know them well, they belonged to 
Mrs. Cogswell. Her jewels have been stolen, as we 
know; theseare part of them. Pray what have you 
done with the rest of the y 2” he continued, 
sternly interrogating 
“1?” she exclaimed, wildly, reading 
her guilt in almost every face about her. Bewilder- 
ment and terror froze the blood within her veins, snd 
her brain reeled giddily. 
persisted Ludlam, alg Nd 
strong presumptive evidence against her. * 
windows, yours also, opem on the inside ; the door was 
fast, and as there was no ene bat yourself, except Se 
saree the belie is that you kiliod Mrs. Cogewal.” 
the belief is ou wi 
“[—I killed Mrs. Cogswell 2” faltered Mabel, 
aghast at this deliberate accusation. 
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“ t sa friends ?” continued Ludlam, ap- 
peallng 10 the Thee “ Ab, I see by your looks you 
think as 1 do. Mabelis the only one who had an 
interest in her death, and she destroyed her.” 

Mabel roused herself @ mighty effort as she 
comprehended the full of her situation. 

“] am innocent, indeed I am!” she exclaimed, 
vehemently. “She, my friend, my benefactress, my 
mother! I take her life? Ob, Mr. Ludlam! I im- 
plore Tr to think so—can you, can you think 

guil ’ 


ary Y te are not, who is?” questioned Ludlam, 


dly. 

. Thee not—lI left her well last night.” 

“The window of your room——” 

“ Wasclosed; I found it open—Mrs Cogswell dead.” 

Ludlam held up a handkerchief before her eyes, 
with a scornful smile. 

“Do you know this ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, readily. “It is mine— 
Lewis Waller gave it to me—our names are in the 
corner.” 

Ludlam turned to the group. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “remember this acknow- 
ledgment. It was with this very handkerchief Mrs. 
Cogswell was strangled. I took it from her neck 
myself.” 

i thrill pervaded the little knot of men at these 
words. The old lawyer alone did not shrink from 
her, but he looked blank—the evidence was certainly 
very strong against the girl. In the midst of this 
lull, Lewis Waller made his way intothe room. He 
was soon made acquainted with the state of affairs. 
Mabel with her head bowed u her over- 
whelmed at the situation in which she found herself, 
did not perceive him. 

“Appearances are against you,” Ludlam began 
again; “and I~—I accuse you of slaying your bene- 
factress |” 

“Tam innocent!” shrieked Mabel, “as I have life 
Iam!” She saw the stern faces around her, and 
wrung her hands despairingly. ‘“ What, all turn 
from me? Yes, all think me guilty!” 

“No, Mabel!” cried Lewis Waller, as he stepped 
forward—“TI do not!” 

“ Lewis!” she cried, with a wild burst of joy, and 
fell fainting in his arms. 

“It’s a bad case—a very bad cage,” said Mr. Lit- 
tleton, as he tapped his old snuff-box reflectively ; 
“but I think we can work through it.” 

“What!” cried Ludlam, glaring upon him in sur- 
prise. “ Would you plead her cause for her?” 

“Certainly,” returned the lawyer, composedly. “I 
am Mrs. Cogswell’s executer, and it is my duty to 
protect her heiress.” ° 

“Do you think you can prove she did not do it?” 
sneered Ludlam. 

“T don’t intend to try,” replied Littleton, drily. 
“It is for you to prove that she did.” 

(Concluded next week.) 


SIR ALVICK. 
OHAPTER XXXVIII. 


_ Sim ALvick was undoubtedly correct in his con- 
jectures as to Mr. Wharle’s suspicions, for the at- 
torney had no doubt in his mind that Captain Hugh 
De Lisle was the legitimate heir of the baronetcy of 
Ulster, the legitimate son of Alvick Ulster, alias 
Harlow Clayton, and Aspa Jarles. Mr. Wharle was 
also terribly afraid that if Hugh De Lisle and Aspa 
Jarles were to meet, the latter’s maternal instinct 
would overpower her fear of exposure, and cause 
her to at once assert that Hugh De Lisle was her 


son, 

With exceeding trepidation, therefore, the plotting 
attorney exclaimed: 

“Hugh De Lisle is an escaped military convict 
and an outlaw! The law demands his instant execu- 
tion! By George of Hanover, shoot him in the name 
of the Queen! I’d do it myself, and know I was 
doing her majesty @ service.” 

“Mr. Wharle,” whispered the quick-witted ba- 
ronet, as he drew the attorney aside, “ this Hugh 
De Lisle claims, as you do, to be my son, and has 
advanced proofs as strong if not stronger than yours. 
He is your favoured rival also.” 

* What ! accepted as a lover by Miss Evaline ?” 

She swears that she will wed no man but Hugh 

De Lisle while Hugh De Lisle lives,” replied the 
baronet. “ He is bold and desperate, and if we find 
m, may attempt to cut his way through our party. 


Tou have pistols ?” 

As true a pair ag ever were made, Sir Alvick, 
and I know hew to use them,” replied Hassan 
‘ies me his oe oye tes weemeney... 1 

b you my stu we, you an 
might be and should be friends ?” ne 





“T did, and you will find my words true, Sir Al- 
vick.” 


“ Mr, Wharle, answer me one question, fairly and 
squarely,” whispered the baronet, “and we may be 
friends; nay more, we may be father and son.” 

“ The question, Sir Alvick ?” replied Mr. Wharle, 
cautiously. 

* Would you rather be my acknowledged son and 
heir than the friend of Major Hark Varly?” 

“ Oan it be so, Sir Alvick?” 

tay I wish to protect Lord Peter and Lady 


“It is a compact, Sir Alvick, if my grandfather 
will agree, and I think he will.” 
as soon as 


ward all, and noisolessly,” said the baronet. 
“ Oh, ah, really,” thoaght Lord Peter, as he moved 


the marquisate. Now, if we estab! 

Marquis of Galmount, he will be in my way, 

is no chicken. But once heir of Ulster, I have it 
in my power to prove that Lord Peter is not lawfully 
Marquis of Galmount, and can turn him out at any 
time. But the matter in hand is Hugh De Lisle, who 
is, in my opinion, the true heir of Ulster.” 

The party moved on noiselessly, following the 
fast-drying foot-prints of the fugitive, Clement in 
advance and holding his lamp close to the floor, 
until it became plain that he whom they pursued, 
had entered into one of the apartments reserved for 


guests. 

All then paused, until, after listening for a mo- 
ment, Sir Alvick recognized the voice of Hugh De 
Lish 


2. 
It was when convinced of this that he demanded 
i as we related at the close of the last 


On recognizing the voice of the barenet, Hugh De 
Laste sprang to his feet, and drew his pistols, regret- 
ting mach that he had lost his sword in his late en- 
counter with Lord Peter. 

Lord Morten, far more ceol and collected than one 
would have expected to find im a man of his bold 
and impetuous character, remembered the caution of 
Captain Saybyrd, and whispered: 

“ Put up your weapons, captain. To show them 
would be to give them an excuse to slay you upon the 
spot. Leave all to me.” 

Hugh De Lisle at once complied, for he saw the 
wisdom of his lordship’s caution, and he had scarcely 
done so, when the door was lifted from its hinges 
and lock-fastening by a violent rush made by the 
baronet’s party. 

Lord Morton threw himself before the intruders, 
exclaiming : 

“What now! Are you robbers ?” 

“No, we seek for a traitor,” replied Sir Alvick, 
Free there he is! Seize him! Shoot him if he re- 
sists!’ 

“ He resiste!” screamed Mr. Wharle, who had en- 
tered with the others ; and though Hugh De Lisle 
stood perfectly quiet, leaning with folded arms 
against the mantelpiece, Mr. Wharle raised both of his 
pistols and fired deliberately at the head and breast 
of the outlawed officer. 

Mr. Wharle had not lied nor vainly boasted when 
he said that he knew how to use his pistols. The 
trials of Hugh De Lisle would have been ended then 
and there, but for the active interposition of Lord 
Morton. 

That nobleman had drawn his sword as the party 
rushed in, and at the moment Hassan Wharle drew 
the trigger, struck up the levelled weapon with a 
lightning-like sweep of his blade, thereby saving 
Hugh De Lisle’s life. 

“ You are an assassin!” cried Lord Morton, slash- 
ing his sword across Mr. Wharle’s lean visage, and 
by no means improving his comeliness thereby—or 
rather his ugliness, for of comeliness there was 
literally none. 

Astounded by this sharp reception, Mr. Wharle, 
for an instant sure that his head was cut in two, 
reeled into a. corner, where he coiled and hissed, 
like a wounded adder, as he was. 

The white locks, noble bearing, and imposing uni- 
form of Lord Morten caused the invading y to 
halt very suddenly, especially as Hugh De Lisle re- 
mained unmoved, regarding his numerous enemies 
with a steady, undaunted gaze. 





“Who are you, sir?” demanded the baronet, at 
once perceiving that a person of rank stood before 
him. “Who are you, sir?” 

“ You are Sir Alvick Ulster, I suppose 2” said Lord 

haughtily. 

“T am, sir. Now who are you?” 

“Lord Henry Ascham, Earl of Morton, and Rear- 
Admiral in Her Majesty’s Royal Navy.” 

On hearing this » which was delivered in a 
loud, stern voice, Mr. Wharle extended his long neck, 
and stared at the speaker with eyes of wonder. 

“ Gads alive!” he mentally exclaimed. “The third 


husband of Aspa Jarles!” 
welcome to the hospi- 


“ Your lordship is h 

tality of Ulster or,” the baronet, in a stately 
tone, though greatly vexed by the encounter with a 
gentleman of such high rank and spotless reputation. 

“Tama blunt sailor, Sir Alvick,” replied Lord 
Morton, repelling at once the advance of the other, 
“and de not hesitate to tell you that stress of wea- 
ther, and a lame horse, drove me to take shelter in 
Ulster Manor. Iam your debtor the same, and the 
entertainmen , 

“Yon are heartily welcome, my lord,” interrupted 
the baronet, nettled by the suaetel bearing of his 
guest, “and I wish it had been told to me that your 
lordship had become an inmate of my house. I apo- 
logize for my rude intrusion, though the cireum- 
stances under which it was made——” 

“ They are well known to me,” interrupted Lord 
Morton, quickly. “ You desire to arrest or kill this 
unfortunate gentleman, Captain Hugh De Lisle——” 

“No unfortenete gentleman, my lord ; but atraitor, 
and escaped military convict.” 

“ As such I arrested him,” said Lord Morton. “ I 
claim him as my prisoner, and announce myself as 
bondsman and security for his appearance when duly 
summoned.” 

“ That I cannot permit,” replied Sir Alvick, hangh- 
tily. “He is my prisoner, and at my disposal——” 

* To be led out and shot on the instant,” cried Mr. 
Wharle. “And I remind you, my lord, that for this 
assault upon my person, I shall prosecute you for 
heavy damages. Let all present bear’ special evi- 
dence thereunto. Hugh De Lisle is no sailor, but a 
soldier, an outlaw.” 

Lord Morton darted so fierce a glance at the at- 
torney, that the latter glided behind the baronet at 
once. 

“The man is my prisoner, Lord Morton,” said Sir 
Alvick. “He was an officer in my regiment. He is 
in my house, captured in my house.” 

“ But notin Holland, Sir Alvick, in the limits of 
your jurisdiction. The commanding officer of this 
county must decide upon his fate.” 

“His fate has been decided,” said Sir Alvick, 
sternly. “My own hand signed his death warrant, 
and the sentence of the court-martial must be exe- 
cuted.” 

“ But only in the presence of the highost military 
authority of this county, Sir Alvick.” 

“Tam the highest civil authority, Lord Morton, 
the lord lieutenant being in London.” 

“ Are you higher than her Majesty the Queen, Sir 
Alvick ?” 

“T do not understand your meaning, my lord.” 

“You may to-morrow, Sir Alvick. I hold myself 
responsible for the appearance of Captain Hugh De 
Lisle when called for.” 

“T cannot and will not accept your proposition, 
my lord. The prisoner must be secured. Being an 
escaped convict, I can receive no bail nor bondsmen 
for him. Hugh De Lisle must be fettered, and remain 
wholly under my charge.” 

“Who speaks of Hugh De Lisle?” demanded a 
deep and sonorous voice, which made the baronet 
start. 

He turned, and to his amazement, if not terror, 
recognized the haughty and handsome face of Major 
Hark Varly. 


CHAPTER XXXIxX 


Masor Hark VARLY entered unexpectedly to all. 
Sir Alvick had hoped that he was dead. 

Lady Matilda, too, had hoped and wished that he 
was @ corpse, somewhere upon the road—she cared 
not where, so that he were dead. 

“Who speaks of Hugh De Lisle?” he said, as he 
advanced into the apartment. 

“ Himself,” replied Hugh De Lisle, boldly, “ and 
he surrenders himself to Hark Varly, as he is chief 
special military officer of this county. We have 
crossed swords, Major Varly——” 

“ And you spared my life, Captain De Lisle,” in- 
terrupted the major. “Yet I must arrest you as an 
escaped convict. Sir Alvick, I must explain my 

reserce here,” he added, as he turned towards the 
met. “I hadnot gone far upon my way when, 
bewildered by the darkness of the night and the vio- 
lence of the storm, my orderly and I were lest. 
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After a long time consumed in wandering blindly 
about, we at length found ourselves near your Manor 
—s and concluded to ask your hospitality for the 
night.” 

“You are welcome, Major Varly,” replied the 
baronet, greatly relieved in mind to learn that the 
major had no suspicion of the danger, which would 
have encountered him had he not lost his way. 

“The night is well nigh spent,” continued Varly, 
“go that I shall not long be your guest, as I must be 
in Ulsterborough before noon, the queen and her 
suite being expected there.” 

“ T heard that her majesty had set forth on a tour 
several days ago,” remarked the baronet, “ but did 
not know her intended course lay in this direction. 
Lady Matilda Ulster, Major Varly.” 

Major Varly bowed haughtily, and the lady 
scarcely deigned to glance towards him in return. 

They were bitter enemies now Major Varly well 
knew, for he was sure that the baronet had related 
to her all that had passed between them. 

“Lord Morton—Major Varly,” continued the 
baronet, gravely, and greatly oppressed by the 
haughty bearing of the soldier, whose manner de- 
clared that he felt himself to be already Marquis of 
Galmount. 

“ Major,” said Lord Morton, advancing, “as you 
are the chief military officer of the county, I ask of 
you a favour.” 

“Your lordship has only to ask, to have it 
granted,” remarked Major Varly. 

“It is that no durance be placed upon this un- 
fortunate gentleman oi 

“It is imperatively necessary, my lord, that he be 
immediately placed under arrest and in close quar- 
ters. Ihave heard it reported that Captain Hugh 
De Lisle was unjustly condemned in Spain. A 
new trial may be granted at the queen’s pleasure 

” 


“Ah, then, you desire to befriend Captain De 
Lisle,” remarked Lord Morton. 

“ Certainly, my lord. He once spared my life, 
and I owe him a return. I shall see that the 
matter be laid before the queen as speedily as 
possible.” 

“In that case I am perfectly willing, Major Varly, 
that you should take charge of the prisoner. I have 
reason to believe that Sir Alvick Ulster entertains a 
personal hatred towards him. Allow me to become 
personally responsible for theimmediate appearance 
of Oaptain De Lisle, when demanded.” 

“ T must refuse the request, my lord,” replied the 
officer. 

“He must be bound,” cried Mr. Wharle. “ He 
will certainly escape if his hands are free.” 

“If Captain De Lisle will give me his parole of 
honour that he will make no effort to escape,” said 
Major Varly, “no indignity shall be put upon him.” 

“TI will not give my parole,” promptly replied 
Hugh De Lisle. “If I find an opportunity to 
escape, I pledge you my honour that I shall try 
to use it.” 

Major Varly gazed at him for a moment, and then 
said: 

“TI think it necessary to bind you, then, captain, 
“though I would avoid the necessity if I could.” 

“IT ask no favours of you, Major Varly,” replied 
Hugh De Lisle, as several of those present advanced 
and began to bind his arms behind him. “ You are 
but discharging an unpleasant duty, I trust.” 

“ Nothing more, I assure you, Captain De Lisle. 
Now, Sir Alvick, will you show us the keep?” 

The baronet, of course, accompanied the party, not 
desiring that it should be known that Olin Cline had 
escaped. 

“Tt may be,” thought he, “that Olin Cline is still 
lurking near, waiting for an opportunity to attack 
Hark Varly. At least, I will give him all the time 
I can, before a hue and cry shall be raised after him ;” 
and he led the party to the door of the keep. 

He knew very well that the prisoner, Olin Cline, 
was not within, and that the door was not locked, 
but he made a delay in feigning to unlock it before 
he opened it. 

The dim lamp burning in a dull sconce, suspended 
by a nail driven into the wall, made the dungeon 
very dreary and gloomy, yet Sir Alvick said: 

“ There is already a prisoner within the dungeon. 
I had forgotten that. I think he sleeps. Ha! Olin 
Cline, we bring you a companion.” 

There was no reply, for if Olin Cline were any- 
— near Ulster Manor, he certainly was not in the 

eep. 

“ The knave is surly and will make no reply,” con- 
tinued Sir Alvick. “ Advance your prisoner.” 

Hugh De Lisle was pushed forward within the 
vestibule of the door, and Sir Alvick seized the op- 
portunity to search the captive’s person, saying : 

“The fellow is expert, and may havea file or some 
other implement about him.” 

“I know very well what you seek,” said Hugh De 





Lisle, with a scornful laugh. “ You will not find the 
paper, Sir Alvick.” 

“T will take good care that you shall never use 
it,” replied the disappointed baronet, pushing the 
captive into the dungeon, and closing the door. 
“Now, Major Varly,” he added, as he locked the 
door, “ your man is well caged. Shall I place a guard, 
or will you ?” 

“Perryman,” said the major to his orderly, 
“ mount guard before this door until sunrise.” 

The sergeant, who was @ mere military machine, 
began to pace to and fro along the narrow platform 
before the door, mentally cursing the fortune that 
had made him a soldier, while wind and rain beat 
into his face furiously. 

The baronet and the others returned into the man- 
sion, where they found Lord Peter and Lady Ma- 
tilda awaiting their return. 

“It is nearly three o'clock,” remarked the ba- 
ronet. “Let all retire. One of you see that 
Major Varly be attended to a room. Olement, at- 
tend to Major Varly. Mr. Wharle, I doubt if you 
can find your way to your room. May I have the 
pleasure to attend you thither? I suppose Lord 
Morton has retired, as he did not accompany us to 
the keep. Lady Matilda, Lord Peter must need 
rest——” 

“Oh, ah! Really I am beginning to think a hori- 
zontal position for a few hours—ah, well—-yes,” re- 
plied Lord Peter, with an enormous yawn. 

“Come, my son,” said Lady Matilda, “I will see 
that your room is in good order.” 

“ Get to your quarters, men and servants,” com- 
manded the baronet. ‘“ It lacks nearly two hours to 
dawn, so sleep while you may.” 

His commands were obeyed, while he, bearing a 
lamp, attended Mr. Wharle. : 

Mr. Wharle, although his face smarted terribly, 
was in high spirits, somewhat mixed with alarm. 
He was delighted with the sudden yielding of the 
baronet, but alarmed by the sudden appearance 
of Hugh De Lisle. The baronet had actually con- 
descended to ask an alliance with him, and was as 


desirous as he was that Hugh De Lisle should be put | m 


outjof the way. 

Mr. Wharle knew very well why he desired tho 
speedy death of Hugh De Lisle, but it was a mystery 
to him why Sir Alvick desired the same. 

Sir Alvick had told him that Hugh De Lisle 
claimed to be his son, and if Sir Alvick desired Hugh 
De Lisle’s death beeanse he had made that claim, it 
was very certain the baronet would delight in com- 
passing the death of Mr. Hassan le. 

“But,” thought Mr. Wharle, “I am not to be 
caught so easily. The baronet is already alarmed. 
He will be completely prostrated when I confront him 
with Aspa Jarles.” 

It had been Mr. Wharle’s purpose to ask the baro- 
net for another interview before morning. He re- 
gretted that he had allowed Sir Alvick so long a 
time, to consider the important revelations he had 
made. He had resolved to force matters to an 
early decision. He was, therefore, greatly rejoiced 
when Sir Alvick offered to accompany him to his 
apartment. 

They arrived before the door of the star-room, and 
with the noiseless celerity so peculiar to cats, mice, 
serpents, and Mr. Wharle, the latter unlocked and 
opened the door, peered into the apartment, and en- 
tered. 

The baronet followed, fixing his eyes keenly upon 
the unattractive visage of Amos Jarles, who was 
still slumbering in his chair. 

‘Who is that?” demanded the baronet, in a low 
tone, and by no means pleased with the presence of 
so repulsive an animal, for if Mr. Amos Jarles was 
simply ugly when awake, he was positively hideous 
when asleep. 

“Sh!” hissed Mr. Wharle, as he coiled about the 
door, and locked it. “ Wait, and I'll tell you who he 
is.” 

“One of the two men you brought up from 
London ?” 

“Isn’t he handsome?” whispered Mr. Wharle, 
gazing comically at his grandsire. 

Sir Alvick did not think so. Mr. Jarles had a pe- 
culiar way of breathing in his virtuous slumbers not 
at all captivating to the beholder. He would open 
his enormous mouth very wide, as if dreaming of 
trying to swallow the nd burning before him, and 
inhale a deep spasmodic breath. Then he would 
close his toothless jaws fiercely, swell out his skinny 
cheeks, and inhale his breath in a furious puff, as if 
~~ lungs worked on the high-pressure steam prin- 
ciple. 

“T did not know that you had company in your 
room, Mr. Wharle,” remarked the baronet, moodily 
and suspiciously. 

“Oh, he is nobody. He is my grandfather, you 
know.” 

“ Your grandfather ?” 





“Yes. Mr. Amos Jarles, you know. Hoarj of 
him, of course. Ah! Sharp old stick! Very. Hy 
is, always was, and will be! 
nara Ags tad oa 
ather les ?” i 

“ Yes. He is the same man, too.” * 

© baronet, 


expression, Mr. Wharle, 
“Say he is the devil, and you will be right. w, 
must have his consent to the terms of our alliance 
offensive and defensive. He may give us trouble, ii 
we don’t win him to our side.” 

“ Win him over to our side!” thought the ba- 
ronet, bitterly. “So it has come to this? §); 
Alvick Ulster is at the mercy of a pair of thieving 
attorneys. But I must feign to yield to this infamy, 
in order to learn what strength they have. They 
boasted that they could produce Aspa Jarles.. |; 
Say een aot, SRP Oy If they can, I am 


in great le 
“ Shall I wake the old man of piety and virtue?” 
asked Mr. Wharle, with a sharp glance towards the 


heavily-curtained bed. 
“I suppose so. Tell him as rapidly as you can 
seating hin- 


what you desire,” replied the baronet, 
self. 
Mr. Wharle at once filled a wine-glass with vine- 
gar from a cruet, and saying: 

“The old customer is very hard to wake up a; 
a moment's notice,” dashed the liquid, with admir- 
able aim, ,into the yawning mouth of his respected 

ire. 


Mr. Jarles awoke with a howl and a spluiter, but 
was wide awake instantly. There was no yawning, 
no rubbing of eyes, no stretching of limbs, no wild 
staring about, but perfect restoration to sense aud 
activity. 

Mr. Jarles fixed his eyes steadily upon his grané- 
son and said: 

“Now then. What do you want?” 

“ Are you wide awake ?” 

“Of course I am, Hassie. Vinegar always wakes 
e.” 

“Then I will introduce you to re father, Sir Al- 
vick Ulster,” said Mr. Wharle, with another sharp 
glance towards the bed curtains. 

“Eh! Where’s——” began Mr. Jarles, starting up, 
and gazing around. 

“ Steady!” cried Mr. Wharle, sharply, and old 
Jarles sat down again, saying, gruflly : 

“ Happy to make the acquaintance of the—father 
of my grandson.” 

Sir Alvick replied to this insolence with a frown, 
but Mr. Wharle whispered rapidly for several 
minutes into the ear of old Jarles, who testified his 
keen attention by divers “hums!” “ahs!” and 
“ ohs!” as he listened. 

« Wants us to throw Hark Varly overboard, eh?” 
Be with us, eh? He can’t help himself, you know. 
But Hark Varly is in your way, yes. I understand— 
hum!—oh, yes! Good idea, ha! Secure the a- 
knowledgment—have him under our thumbs. Goo, 
very. But there’s that sascal Ross Chaffton. He'll 
make a stir if his son ig thrown aside,” whispered 
the old man. 

“ Hang him,” replied Mr. Wharle. ‘ We can have 
him arrested at any moment, you know. Best to 
get our aknowledgment first, you know. Do as we 
please, you see, after that, eh?” 

“Right. Tell Sir Alvick it is all arranged.” 

Mr. Wharle now addressed the baronet, who hs 
become very impatient during the whispered cdl- 


loquy. 

“ He Sir Alvick, on condition that you 
sign this writing,” and so saying, he placed a sheet 
of parchment in the hands of the baronet. 

he writing was @ full acknowledgment on the 
part of Sir Alvick that he had been legally msrried 
to Aspa Jarles, daughter of Amos Jarles, in the 
month of October, 1685, by the Rev. John Harkee, 
in the presence of Clara Hart and Sarah Wild. That 
he acknowledged and d Hassan Wharle ss 
his legitimate son and heir, born of that union. 

The writing was couched in carefully-drawn-lp 
legal phrase, which we need not repeat, and the 
baronet shuddered as he comprehended its meanixg 

He read it twice, and said: 

“ Before I sign this, show me that you possess the 


roofs of the et 
r Very carefully an antly did Mr. Wharle pro- 
ened han & eep pocket a leathern wallet, from 


which he took out what at first appeared to be ; 
piece of paper fantastically crossed and ener 
and chequered with stitches of thread, but whic’, 
on close inspection, was seen to be a oval 
tificate, bearing the signatures of Harlow Clsy' 
and Aspa Jarles as principals, Rev. John Harkoo® 
clergyman, Charles Green as clerk, Clara Hart » 
Sarah Wild as witnesses—the names of the witness 
being also endorsed on the certificate. 
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Mr. Wharle permitted the baronet to read this, but 
did not allow him to take it in his hand. 

“What proof have you that I am the Harlow 
Cla: there mentioned ?” demanded the baronet, 
who felt his heart sink as he recognized what he had 
believed destroyed for ever. 

“We can produce Clara Hart, now called Madame 
Doon, and Sarah Wild, now Mrs. Sarah Barton, to 
identify you a8 Harlow Clayton.” 

“Perhaps youcan. I ask for proofs now present, 


were. Very well, here are letters—a score of them 
—all in the undeniable handwriting of Alvick Ul- 
ster, though signed Harlow Clayton, and all ad- 
dressed to ‘My dear wife, Aspa.’ You took great 
pains once to get them into your possession—with 


this. 

“ And what is that?” asked the baronet, as Mr. 
Wharle displa: om a much-soiled and stitched paper. 

“ A leaf of the register of marriages celebrated in 
the month of October, 1685, in the parish of Grafton, 
by the minister in charge. You tere it out, and hav- 
ing obtained every written proof of the marriage of 
Harlow Olayton to Jarles, destroyed and buried 
them. But we have them safe, you see?” 

The amazed baronet, though he recognized the 
truth of all that Mr. Wharle said, was net yet re- 
solved to yield. 

He knew now that his enemies, Jarles and Wharle, 
possessed a powerful mass of evidence te prove that 
he, ander the name of Harlow Clayton, was lawfully 
wedded to Aspa Jarles, enough to convince the minds 
of a jury, were the matter carried inte court, but - 
yet he saw no. proof ef their pewer to convict him o: 


bigamy. 

if Aspa Jarles, his wife, died befere he married 
Lady Matilda, he had committed no crime in the eye 
of the law, and he could defy Jarles and Wharle. 
All that had been said about the murder of the mar- 
quis would be but hearsay evidence, which his power 
could quash. 

They had said that Aspa Jarles lived, but he did 
not believe it. 

“Have you any farther objection to sign, Sir Al- 
vick?” asked Mr. Wharle, restraining, with great 
difficulty, a sneer of triumph. 

“Yes; a strong one. You must prove that Aspa 
Jarles is still alive, or at least that she was living 
when I married the Marchioness of Galmount.” . 

“Oh, well, which do you prefer that we shall 
prove?” asked Mr. Wharle, coiling himself into a 
heap—his favourite coil when about to dart all his 
strength and venom at a victim. “It is immaterial 
to us whether you desire to be convinced that Aspa 
Jarles died you married Lady Matilda, or that 
she still lives. Take your choice.” 

M. —— me of the me he of course there will 
no of i @ former,” replied the 
baronet, pwn ad 4 

Mr. Wharle uncoiled himself all at once, sprang 
towards the bed curtains, drew them aside, and ex- 
claimed : 

“Behold your wife, Sir Alvick !” 

The baronet had already started to his feet, sur- 
prised by the sudden activity of Mr. Wharle; and, 
as the curtains of the bed were drawn aside, he 
stared at the disguised person and features of the 
hitherto concealed lady. 

“Tam Aspa Jarles, Sir Alvick,” she said, in a sad 
tone, as her eyes met his. “I am your unhappy 
wife, heaven help me!” 

_And, with these words, she sank back upon the 
pillow, sobbing bitterly. 

As for the baronet, he uttered a deep groan, and 
glared wildly at the malicious visage of the exultant 
Hassan Wharle. 

(To be continued.) 





FLORIAN. 


OHAPTER Ill. 


BayarpD, the bandit chief, led the way to a deep 
cavern, within the dimly-lighted recesses of which 
were various articles of household furniture, besides 
piles of arms, offensive and defensive, and numerous 
bales of merchandise. It was a spacious apartment, 
and as the youth called to mind the way by which 
he had come, he saw that no stranger to the place 
Would ever be likely to find it. A word from the 
chief brought a female servant from one of the many 
ante-chambers which seemed to have been fashioned 
by the convulsion that had opened the main cavern. 
They were to be seen on every hand—dark nooks 
and yawning crannies, from which the owls and 
vampires had been driven to make room for the 
habitation of man. 

“Corinna, bring us wine and bread, and add such 

t a8 you have at hand.” 





She was a woman small and lithe of frame, near 
the middle age of life, perhaps five-and-forty, 
with hair as black as night, though here and there 
in the raven mass slight touches of Time’s silver 
pencil were to be seen. She must have been handsome 
once, for even now, with the weight of years and of 
many sorrows upor her, much of beauty was left in her 
thin, pale face. The eyes were large and brilliant, 
and evidently the only feature that had lost the 
lustre of other years; but they could never have 
been more beautiful, nor could they ever have pos- 
sessed more power of reflecting the working of the 
spirit within. Those who saw her every day, and 
who were used to her varied moods, might have failed 
to mark this retained power of her dark and lustrous 
orbs; and worse for them was it that they had done 
so. Worse for the stalwart chieftain was it, that he 
passed by the language of these eyes ae of no ac- 
count. 

As the woman came ont, her back was towards the 
new comer; and after receiving her master’s order 
she turned and saw him. She stopped as though 
she had met a Fate. She gazed upon the handsome 
youth, and gradually there came a light into her 
eyes that fairly blazed out like a flame. And yet it 
was a warm and grateful light, and Florian fancied 
he could feel it glow upon him with friendly, genial 
influence. 

“Come, come, Corinna, you may have opportunity 
enough to gaze upen this young man in the time to 
come. Let us have wine now.” 

The words of her master brought a warmer glow 
into her face, and she seemed to bless the fate that 
had brought the youth there to stop. At all events, 
so Florian read the sign, and he wondered much 
what it could mean. He was watching the departing 
figure, when the speech of the chieftain called his 
attention another way. 

“ Sir Florian, if I have net read the signs far wide 
of the truth, you are both hungered and fatigued.” 

“ You have read them truly, sir,” replied our hero. 
“T have had no supper and no breakfast, and I have 
not slept these many hours.” 

“A light repast will be the best to sleep upon,” 
said Bayard. 

As the chieftain spoke, he moved out a small table 
of cedar-wood, inlaid with ivery and mother-of- 
pearl, and by its side placed a chair; and hardly 
had he done so, when Corinna returned, bearing in 
her hands a tray, upon which were a@ flagon of wine 
and a silver cup, together with fresh bread and 
dried fruit of several kinds. Florian needed no se- 
cond invitation to the feast, but, taking the proffered 
seat at once, he commenced his repast—and a grate- 
ful one it was. The wine was light and sweet, and 
the food had been prepared by one whe was no no- 
vice in the art. As soen as the woman had gone, 
Bayard drew his chair near te the table, and spoke 
as follows: 

“ You tell me your name is Florian, and I see by 
your garb that you are of the royal guard. The 
only officer of that name im Syracuse has been 
thought to be a son of the Senator Bozaria. Are you 
the man ?” 

Florian slowly and reflectively lowered his drink- 
ing-cup to the table, and finally answered : 

“*T am the man.” 

“ And,” pursued the chieftain, looking steadily into 
the face of his guest, “ you have discovered that the 
noble senator is not your father ?” 

There was something ia the tones of the speaker 
that caused the youth te start. 

“ And did you know that he was not my father?” 

“ Why de you ask me that ?” 

“ Because there was something in your look—some- 
thing in your method of speech, that seemed toimply 
your knowledge. Tell me, is itso? Did you know 
that Bozaria was not my father?” 

“ Tut, tut, young sir; your fancy runs riot upon an 
emptystomach. Can you wonder that I should doubt 
the parentage of such a man as Bozaria, over a youth 
like yourself? That is all, I assure you. I only 
thought to myself that Bozaria never held within the 
gift of his loins the likeness of such as you. And 
now,” continued the bandit, with evident anxiety to 
get away from the subject of the youth’s parentage, 
a min you rightly, you wish to join my 


“Tf I can join upon certain conditions,” replied 
Florian. 

A quaint smile broke over the bandit’s swarthy 
features. 

“ Generally,” he said, “ we deem it our privilege 
to impose the conditions; and I think you will find 
a few of them thrown in your way before any com- 
pact is sealed between us.” 

“You may impose as many conditions as you 
please,” returned Florian, somewhat emboldened by 
the bandit’s frankness ; “ and I think, when you have 
heard my conditions and have reflected, you will not 
object. If I join you, I expect to share your hardest 





fortunes; but I have this one favour to ask, and 
only this ; I shall never be required to raise my hand 
against any save the enemies of Sicily.” 

“Good saints deliver us!” cried Bayard. “ And do 
you fancy I would ever raise my hand against a true 
and loyal son of Sicily?” 

“ No, sir—I do not,” answered the youth, openly ; 
“but I must put my point still nearer the heart of 
our common enemy. I would ask that I shall never 
be called upon to operate against any save those 
who are directly the hirelings of the Byzantine 
tyrant.” 

“T understand you,” said the bandit, “and I think 
there will be nothing in the way of mienrns you. 
In short, if you will promise to lend your influence 
against the class to which refer—if you will 
stand ready te lead a band ef bold and daring men 
to the work of taxing a few of those proud Roman 
nobles—I will give you my word that you shall, be- 

nd that, select your own field of action.” 

“ With that I am satisfied,” Plorian, 
setting down his empty cup, moving back from 
the table. “And now, sir, what are your condi- 
tions?” 

“ Ah,” replied Bayard, casting his eyes over the 
youth's lithe frame, and at the same time shaking 
his head. “I fear you will find them rather severe 
ones, You ask a place ef command in owr ranks?” 

“ T seek such place as my abilities may entitle me 
te,” answered the yeuth. 

“ Exactly,” responded the chief. “ And how shall 
we test those abilities except in the same manner in 
which all ethers have been tested before you? Our 
laws are severe, young man, and upon a strict ad- 
herence to them our safety depends. Will you stand 
the trial?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Remember, I give you timely warning, you will 
find the ordeal a severe one.” 

“T care not how severe it be, only let me be as- 
sured that others have passed it before me. I would 
not be singled out for especial trial.” 

“No more, Sir Florian: many others have en- 
dured it before you. But I confess that where one 
has passed in triumph, two have failed ; and where 
two have come forth alive one has bitten the dust.” 

“T care not for that,” said our hero, promptly. 
“ Only let me know that two have come forth trium- 
phant, and I am content.” 

“It is well, Florian. You shall be tried if you 
wish. But I can relieve you from the peril yet. Ask 
at my hands the place to which you would be en- 
titled as the youngest member of our band, and it 
shall be yours at once ; and after that you may work 
your way up.” 

“ And, after all, I must work that way through 
much trial?” 


“ And that first position would be a menial one ?”’ 

“ You would be the least of the band, surely. For 
the time, yes.” 

“ Then let me have the trial at once.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish. First, however, you need 
rest; for I do assure you, you will have need of all 
your strength. You have eaten ; now followme toa 

lace of rest, and when your full measure of vigour 
restored, you shall be put to the test.” 

Florian knew that the chieftain had not exag- 
gerated the matter of the trial to which he was to be 
subjected, and he also knew that he would need all 
his strength, much of which was now wasted in 
fatigue; so he readily arose to follow his host to a 
place of rest, his eyes already feeling dull and 
heavy. 

“T shall seck repose for myself,” said Bayard, as he 
turned from the table. “I have not slept for eight- 
and-ferty hours. The band of soldiers under your 
centurion is not the only one that has been harassing 
us. A larger force from Palermo, under the Roman 
captain, Tybalt, has been pushing us sorely; and I 
have reason to fear that there are base traitors with 
him.” 

“ Traitors ?” repeated the youth. 

“ Ay,” returned the bandit, bitterly, “ traitors who, 
for Roman gold, have left me, and gone over to the 
enemy, and if such be the case we shall have need of 
the strictest watch. I have watched until my eyes 
will no longer hold themselves open, and now I shail 
sleep and let Lunon take my place.” 

A few steps farther, and they came to a small 
chamber, scooped out from the solid rock, in which 
was a comfortable-looking bed. 

“‘ Here,” said the chieftain, “is where you will 
rest. But you must not be astir before me. If I 
should awake first, I will call you; and I would 
have you do the same by me. Here—only a few 
ste 7 
And Florian followed the bandit around an abrupt 
angle of the rock, into an apartment which he could 
never have suspected to exist there, from the view 
he had gained from his own chamber. At that point 
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the wall of rock seemed solid and unbroken, until the 
angle was reached beyond which the chief's apart- 
ment opened as if by magic. 

“ This, Sir Florian, is my chamber; and here J 
shall throw me down to rest as quickly as possible. 
A few hours of quiet slumber, and I shall be ready 
for the Roman legion. Your Syracusan band I fear 
not, for they can never find this place ; but the Roman 
dog has, I fear, a hound or two of my own to lead 
him on. And now, if you should chance to awake 
before me, I enjoin it upon you to callme. AndI, ifI 
should first wake up, will arouse you.” 

Florian promised that he would do as bidden, and 
having been conducted back to the chamber which 
had been assigned him, he threw himself upon the 
couch, and his senses were soon locked ‘in a sleep 
deep and profound. : 

How long the youthful adventurer had slept he 
knew not; but in time his slumber was disturbed by 
a dream. He dreamed that Vestales, the king, at 
the head of the senate and the chief officers of the 
army, had found him, and were preparing to put him 
to death for his treason. A fire was being built, 
over which he was to be burned slowly to his end. 
The executioner advanced to lead him to the fatal 
stake, when, with a loud cry, he started up. He 
stretched forth his hand, and felt the wall of the 
rock ; and presently his senses came to him, and he 
remembered where he was. But he had not been 
aroused without cause. Issuing from the main cave 
he heard the sound of tramping feet and many 
voices; and thinking that the banditti might have 
been attacked by the Roman legion, he debated with 
himself as to what he should do. Should he re- 
main where he was, and perhaps escape, or should 
he join the chieftain, and share his danger? But per- 
haps Bayard had not been aroused. His chamber 
was farther in, and so shut away from the din by the 
intervening walls of rock, that it was doubtful if the 
sound had yet reached him. His first movement 
should be to go and arouse the bandit-chief. 

With this intention Florian leaped from his couch, 
and hurried out from his chamber, forgetting in his 
haste, to take either his sword or his spear. He had 
gained the broad passage, when he found himself 
confronted by at least half a score of armed men, 
two of whom at once seized him, and started to bear 
him towards the main cavern. His first impulse 
was, to cry out and, if possible, arouse the chieftain ; 
but this would only betray him intothe hands of his 
enemies, and he held his peace. He resisted until 
he found that resistance would be simply worse than 
useless, and after that he allowed his captors to do 
with him as they pleased. Arrived at the main 
cavern, where the light was stronger, he saw very 
plainly what had transpired. He was surrounded by 
a score of Roman soldiers, with one who wore the 
gaudy armour of a centurion at their head. Close 
by the entrance he saw three of Bayard’s men lying 
in heavy bonds; and a little farther away, upon a 
broad, flat rock, he beheld two others weltering in 
their gore. They were surely dead, and had been 
most horribly mangled, for their garments were en- 
tirely cut into shreds, and their bodies were covered 
with blood. It was a ghastly sight, and, though 
used to scenes of blood and carnage, the youth turned 
from this horrible scene with a sickening shudder. 

“ How is this ?” demanded the centurion, when he 
observed Florian’s garb. “ What do you with that 
mantle, dog?” 

“T donned it to keep the chill night-air away,” 
replied our hero. 

“T have a mind to brain thee for profaning the 
garb of a Roman officer! Know you, sirrah, that 
such isthe garb you wear?” 

“ T own the garb, let it be what it will,” was Flo- 
rian’s reply. 

“ And the throat of him who owned it before you, 
you cut to get it. Am I not right?” 

“ Perhaps as near the truth as you generally 
are,” said the youth, his disgust and loathing of 
the Roman getting the better of his prudence. 

“ Hold!” cried the centurion, as one of his fol- 
lowers raised his spear to transfix the bold-spoken 
bandit. “We can make better use of this fellow 
than to kill him just yet. We must know where the 
foul chief is hidden. Let us see if he will stand to 
a falsehood as those two dogs yonder did.” 

Then turning to our hero, he continued : 

“ Look ye, sirrah, your presence here, alive and 
unbound, is proof enough to us that you are of the 
robber band. We have captured a portion of the 
gang, and we now seek the leader of the wicked 
crew. We know he is not far away, and we far- 
thermore know that his followers must be informed 
of his whereabouts. Do you see those two car- 
casses ?” 

The centurion pointed to the corses upon the 
roek, and Florian could not repress another shudder 
as he gazed upon them. 

“Those men,” pursued the Roman, “ refused to 


tell us where their chieftain was concealed. You 
can share their fate if you wish.” 

Thus speaking, the centurion waved his hand, 
whereupon four of his men rushed upon the youth, 
and, having bound him with stout cords, they bore 
him out from the cavern, and cast him down upon 
the gore-stained rock by the side of the ghastly 
corses. 


“Now, vile outlaw,” spoke the officer, “ know that 
your life is forfeited by the crimes you have com- 
mitted, and bearin mind that in putting you to death 
we do but answer the stern requirements of the law. 
But if you will lead the way to the place of your 
chieftain’s concealment, your life shall be spared, 
and when he is surely within our grasp, you shall 
be set at liberty. Onthe other hand, if you refuge 
to answer, your life shall be let out by slow and tor- 
turing process.” 

As the Roman thus spoke, a stout, brutal-looking 
man, the sleeves of whose tunic were rolled up to 
the shoulders; and whose hands and arms were co- 
vered with blood, advanced and kneeled by the pri- 
soner’s side. In his right hand he bore a large 
knife, the horrible office of which was apparent from 
the crimson dabs and clots upon its keen-edged 
blade. 

“ Sirrah—where is Bayard, the robber chief?” 

Florian looked into the speaker’s face, and saw 
there only the impress of a stern and uncompromis- 
ing purpose. 

Then he gazed upon the kneeling executioner, 
and his heart leaped with a painful sickening sensa- 
tion when he marked the fiendish expression of the 
brutish face. The fellow seemed really eager to try 
the edge of his knife upon another human body. 
Then he closed his eyes and reflected. A word— 
and he might be free. If he spoke not that word a 
lingering, agonizing death. He had sought the 
bandit chief of his own accord, and so far as the 
honour of man could hold him, he was bound as by 
an oath to serve his new master. All the considera- 
tions that stood prominently forth flashed through his 
mind in rapid succession, until finally they converged 
to this one point : 

“IT am here of my own free will and accord ; 
I have sat at meat with the bandit-chief; and he has 
placed his life in my hands. Shall I sell my honour 
to save my life?” 

“Come, sirrah, have you made up your mind ?” 
“T have.” 

“Will you lead us to the place of Bayard’s conceal- 
ment ?” 

“TI know not that Bayard is concealed anywhere. 
I can give no information.” 

“Once more. Will you show us the way?” 

“ I cannot.” 

“Then we'll set free some of your stubborn blood.” 
Florian closed his eyes to shut out the sight of the 
horrible face that glared upon him, to shut away that 
bare and crimsonéd arm, with the gleaming knife that 
approached his bosom. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wir his lips firmly closed, fully resolved that no 
word of confession should come from them, and 
with his breath suspended, Florian lay, expecting 
every instant to feel the edge of the knife upon his 
bosom. The grim executioner had torn away the 
linen tunic from the left breast, and one of his heavy 
hands was pressed over the throbbing heart. 

“By the blood of the martyrs!” exclaimed the 
centurion, “this cannot be. A youth so full of hope 
and promise, will not lie there and die like a dog to 
save the liberty of one who would sacrifice him, in a 
moment, under like circumstances. Say, young man, 
is there nothing on earth you love? Nothing for 
which you would live? Is there no sacred tie that 
binds you to earth ?” 

The prisoner opened his eyes and looked up. 

“ Aye,” he answered, “ there is much for which 
I would live ; but you have doomed me to death.” 

* Not so,” saidthe Roman, “Say, rather, I have 
pointed out the way of life.” 

“No, no; you have not. You assume that I know 
where the chieftain is concealed, and you demand 
that I shall lead you to him or die; and yet I swear 
to you that Ido not know if he is concealed at all.” 

“ Hark ye, sirrah ! You have seen Bayard ?” 

* Yes.” 


“You were with him this morning in this very 
cavern?” 

Florian hesitated. 

“You need not denyit,” pursued the centurion, 
“for two of our prisoners have declared that you 
were last seen with him. Now will you point out the 
place where you last saw him ?” 

The youth hesitated again, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

“T will not,” he answered, sternly and emphatic- 


“Then let the torture commence. Mark Ye, young 
man, you may save as much or as little of your bloog 
as you choose. The moment you give me atoken that 
you will speak, the knife shall be removed and you; 
wounds bound up.” 

In a moment more Florian felt the cold touch of 
the murderous steel—a touch that sent a shiver to 
every part of his frame. A quick gasp, but not 
word from his lips. 

“ You had better speak.” 

It was the executioner who said this; and pre- 
sently he added : 

“TI have shed blood enough already. Will you not 
spare me the work of shedding more?” 

“ You have my answer; do your own will.” 

“Enough!” pronounced a voice which sounded 

strangely familiar in Florian’s ear. 
The heavy hand was removed from hig bosom 
and under the guidance of a sudden instinct, the pri- 
soner started up and gazed around him. He saw the 
executioner no longer stern and savage, but smiling 
with satisfaction. He saw the seeming centurion 
and in place of the deadly frown had conte the beam- 
ing of a friendly look. And by the centurion’s side 
stood Bayard himself. 

“By the gods!” cried the chieftain, as he caught 
the youth’s eye, “ Pythias himself was fiot more true 
than thou hast proved thyself to be.” 

And then Florian knew that this had been but 
ruse to try him. But what were those two ghastly 
corses by his side? He turned to look, and beheld 
them not only in motion, but really getting upon their 
feet; and he. could see now that the awful stains 
upon their flesh had been put on with a brush. Ho 
could have borne the cut of the knife without shrink- 
ing, for he had nerved himself to the work ; but this 
coming of life, in the very midst of what to him had 
been death, was more than he could calmly bear. Tho 
sudden loosening of the cords—the unstringing of 
the nerves—the lifting of the mighty weight from 
the heart—and the inflooding of light where all had 
been Tartarian darkness—all this was so much, that 
the youth sank beneath it, almost bereft of sense. It 
_ like the snapping of thestring of the overstrained 

Ww. 

Bayard sprang forward and lifted Florian in his 
stout arms ; and presently the young man opened his 
eyes and looked up. 

“ Bayard!” 

“It is I, Florian. You thought death very near?” 

“ Aye,” cried our hero, starting quickly up with 
the thought that they would impute his weakness to 
fear, “I did think death was very near; but 'twas 
not that that made me weak. I could have died 
without a sign of pain; but the coming back of life 
so suddenly and so unexpectedly unnerved me.” 

“It is all well now,” said the chieftain, with 
smile. ‘“ My test has been tried, and you have como 
forth so triumphantly, that henceforth I shall never 
fear to trust you. This is my test. There is yet 
another which must satisfy those over whom you are 
to hold command. But not to-day. To-morrowvill 
be time enough for that.” 

“Ts it a trial of arms?” asked Florian. 

“ Yos,” answered Bayard. “A trial with the best 
man my fellows can select. What think you? Can 
you stand before a stout arm?” 

“That remains to be seen,” said the youth mo- 
destly. “I make no boast of my prowess. You may 
have many men who are stouter than I.” 

Of all the banditti, who had gathered about the 
mouth of,the cavern, only one looked coldly upon the 
neophyte, and he was the one who looked out from 
the lurid eyes—the sharp-featured, sinister-faced 
man, upon whose brow treachery was marked in 
every line. ‘ , 

“ Timon,” spake the chieftain, “ you may cause it 
to be known among our men that the trial at arms 
will take place early on the morrow.” 

And he of the lurid eyes answered to this name; 
and then Florian knew that the man whom he had 
set down as one to be feared was second in com- 


mand. 

“ Surely,” the youth said to himse}f, “that man 
is mine enemy. He shows it in every glance he 
bestows upon me.” 

And, as he entered the cavern with Bayard, he 
wondered what it could mean. : 

“ Never mind,” he reflected, “I shall find out in 
time. I can watch him as sharply as he can watch 
me. 

Florian had slept longer than he thought; for 
now, as he turned towards the cavern, he saw 
the sun was sinking behind the tops of the westerD 
mountains. He went in, and found that Corinna had 
prepared supper, and both he and the chieftain did 
ample justice to the meal. Bayard complimented 
him very highly upon the manner in which he had 
come forth from the ordeal, at the same time I~ 
forming him that but very few had ever been f 
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“And are all tried in that manner?” asked Florian. 
“No,” Bayard. “Only those are thus 

tried who seek of trust among us. We 

should have but ® sorry band if eve: ave who 
bears a spear and cross-bow in our service were for- 
ced to such @ test. But all are put to the trial of arms 

—_ some to @ greater, and some to a lesser, trial. You 

will be expected to stand before the best man we 


ar Which must be Bayard himself,” said tho youth, 
ith a bow. 

wi Not so, Sir Florian.. I hold myself aloof from 
at work.” 

. But if they should demand it ?” , 

“They will not. They know that I am not in the 
mood for it.” 

“Then I have no fear.” . 

“ Be not too sure, my ‘young friend. There area 
few stout swordsmen in our band, and, be sure, the 
best will be selected.” 

As they arose from the table, Bayard informed the 
youth that the main cavern was at his service for the 
present, and that he could retire to his sleeping- 
chamber when he pleased. 

“ Qorinna will soon light her lamps, and you will 
find a spare one upon this table whenever you may 
want it.” 

Shortly afterwards the chieftain went out; and 
our hero, having taken a few turns up and down the 
cave, did likewise. He found a sequestered 
whence he could gaze upon the distant mountains, 
behind which the sun had set, and there he remained 
until the shadows of night had gathered thickly over 
the scene. Then he returned to the cavern, which 
he found lighted by a large lamp suspended from the 
arching roof, while a oe lamp burned upon the 
table. 

He had observed that there were several lamps 
not lighted, and he had started towards the table to 
take one of these, thinking to light it, and repair to 
his own chamber, when his attention was 
by a footfall not far away, and upon turning, he be- 
held a female, bearing in her hand a small silver 
lamp. She was coming from a deep nook beyond 
the table, where there seemed to be a passage toa 
chamber in that direction, and was apparently pass- 
ing across the main cavern towards another opening, 
upon the opposite side, where there might be more 
apartments. He had observed many of these dark 
passages, and he had no doubt that there were 
many chambers, in different directions; and it 
might be that there were depths as yet unexplored 
by man. 

At first our hero supposed the female to be none 
other than Corinna, so he advanced without hesita- 
tion, simply uttering a slight cough to give token of 
his presence. The female heard the noise, and raised 
her head; and when she saw the youth she stopped. 
And so did Florian stop; for it was not Corinna. 
No, no—as far from Corinna as ible. 

Had the youth just awakened in that cavern, and 
had the presence now revealed been the first object 
tomeet his gaze, he would have believed himself to 
bo ina fairy grotto, with the fairy queen before him. 
The rays of the silver lamp fell full upon her face, 
and a more lovely face he had never seen. Nay 
—never before had he seen a face that could com- 
pare with it for soul-born, tranquil beauty. A 
form as light and graceful as ever the most ardent 
dreamer gave to fabled peri; hair dark and lustrous, 
floating over shoulders rounded to perfection and 
pure as alabaster in their virgin whiteness; a neck 
of equal purity, and of faultless outline; while the 
face—that mirror of the inner being—was the very 
perfection of female loveliness. And then those 
eyes—large, full and lustrous—now startled to a 
brighter glow, and yet melting in their liquid light 
—eyes beaming for a moment upon him, and then 

shadowed by the drooping lids, as their owner found 
_ youthful stranger gazing so rapturously upon 
er. 


Florian had no power to speak, but stood as one 
transfixed—stood as though he feared that an ill- 
timed breath might dissipate the celestial vision. 

(To be continued.) 





FACETIZ. 


Pe PERIRNCE TzacuEs.—Carlton Smith, the great 
: ection agent, seeing “‘ Unredeemed Pledge Ware- 
goad — over a shop-front, sighed to think of 
} r . members who must have deposits 
an PassiIne THe Lonpon Tavern.—As the 
at dinner of the “ United Cooks Pension So- 
wi, is to be served up this month, may we ask, 
via out being suspected of quizzing, whether pro- 
Mri 18 not made for single cooks also? Another 
of singularity. The two first names on the list 

Stewards are Game and Pill. Game, of course, at 





a cooks’ feast, is highly desirable; but a Pill, a 
Dinner Paice 8 : : 
LrTsrary.—Over Head and Ears—a good Novel 
with a good title. But is Mr. Dutton Cook prepared 
for all the imitations which such a capital heading 
is sure to suggest? For instance, Up to the Eyes, 
to 


Out at Shoulder to Shoulder, From Top to 
Toe, At Aros Langth, Noch and Nock &e.—Punch. 


A RAILWAY CUTTING. 

The other day a man was brought before Alder- 
man Sir Robert Carden, at the Mansion House, 
charged with having wilfully broken a pane of glass. 
He said that he was in want, and had broken the 
glass “in order that he might get shelter.” Where- 


upon : 
Pe Bir Robert Carden expressed his belief in the 

truth of the story told by the prisoner, and offered to 
send him to Coventry by railway.” 

That is certainly the shortest way of being sent to 
Coventry—and the pleasantest.— Punch. 

“ NEVER SAY ‘ DIB.’” 

Nephew : “ Sure it isn’t gout, uncle.” 

Unele: “ Gout! Shtuff an’ nonshensh. Not a bit 
of it! No, fact is—phew—(winces) these con-founded 
bootmakers—they make your boots so tight //— 


A Hint ror CHANOELLORS OF THE ExcHEQuer. 
und is an 
guilty of 
Pp . The income duty comes under the head 
of de How then could it be a tenpenny “ nail” ? 


—An income duty of tenpence in the 
absurdity which no statesman ought to 


Pretty Bos-1su.—A humble shilling is all that 
Chipps can afford for his dinner: seeing—“ Grouse 
1s, 6d.”—on the bill of fare day after day—it was na- 
tural—but spiteful—that he should term that highly- 
esteemed member of the feathered tribe—a “ mocking 
bird.” —Fun. 





SUMPTUOUS HALLS. 


Nort in the sumptuous halls where wealth 
Its glittering revels holds by night, 
And all the fairest hues of health 
Grow ghastly in the garish light ; 
Not there, oh, heart! whate’er betides— 
Believe not, there true love abides ! 


Not in the cool and classic shrines 
Where, sole, intelligence is queen ; 
, Where passion all her powers resigns, 
And mind makes heart a mere machine ; 
The soul no sway like this divides, 
And still true love not there abides ! 


No ; leave, oh, heart! these haunts of pride, 
The sordid throng, the glittering hall, 
And seek, upon some far hill-side, 
Close by @ murmuring waterfall, 
A cottage, woodbine-wreathed, and crowned 
With moss, and girt with roses round. 


There enter in, and haply, find 
A maiden, azure-eyed and meek, 
The roses in her tresses twined 
Paled by the roses on her cheek : 
With joy, oh, heart! thy pulses fill, 


For here true love abideth still. C.D. G. 


STRIKES IN THE TIME OF EDWARD IIL 


Wuen Edward III. was rebuilding Westminster 
Palace, so many workmen and labourers withdrew 
from his works that he issued a proclamation that no 
one was to employ them, under penalty of being sent 
to the Tower; but no difficulty with the men is re- 
corded to have taken place here. This smooth-sail- 
ing was, perhaps, due to the observance of certain 
articles drawn up by the trade, which we are about 
to notice. From Mr. Riley’s documents it appears 
that about three years after the “strike” at 
Westminster the Corporation took the masons in 
hand. Solid, hard-handed, slow-thinking men they 
were, not particular about such trifles as the way 
their names were spelt, or whether they had any 
surnames at all; though not clumsy, very precise 
over the way they did their work, and determined 
that no one should do it in any other fashion. The 
mason hewers set themselves against the light 
masons and setters, and their disputes seem to have 
been very frequent and tiresome, when the mayor 
undertook to investigate their case. He attributed 
their dissensions to fact that their trade was not 
regulated “by the government of folks of their 
trade,” and agreed to receive twelve of their repre- 
sentatives, who should draw up a code of articles 
by which, for the future, it should be ordered and 
ruled. Six masons on behalf of the hewers, and six 
on behalf of the light masons and setters, attended 
this conference. The regulations, which were 
drawn up in Norman-French, were briefly these :— 





Every man might work in any branch of the trade, 
if skilful at it; “good folks” were to be chosen and 
sworn to see that no mason undertook work that he 
was not able to do, under penalty of fine and expul- 
sion. Noone was to take work in gross (wholesale 
or by contract) if he had not ability to complete it 
in a proper manner. He who did undertake such 
work in gross was to take with him to the em- 
ployer six or four ancient men of the trade, to 
testify that he So able to perform it, and take 
upon themselves the responsibility of finishing it 
if he should prove unable to do so. No one was 
to set an apprentice or journeyman to work, ex- 
cept in the presence of his master, before he was 
perfectly instructed. No one was to take an ap- 
prentice for less than seven years. The masters 
that were chosen to.superintend the trade were to 
oversee that those who worked by the day took for 
their hire what their work was worth, and asked no 
outrageous pay. If any objected to be ruled by these 
persons, his name was to be reported to the mayor, 
who, with the consent of the aldermen and sheriffs, 
would imprison, or otherwise punish him, “that no 
other rebels may take example by him, to be ruled 
by the good folks of their trade ;” and, finally, no 
one was to take the apprentice or journeyman of 
another, to his prejudice or damage, until the ex- 
piration of their term, under penalty of half a mark 
for each conviction. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Methodist Church in America has lately struck 
the word “ ebey ” from its marriage service. 

THERE is now living, in the neighbourhood of 
Portsmouth, a soldier 85 years old, who fought at 
Waterloo, and has no pension. 

A SINGLR coffee plant, taken from Arabia to Paris 
in 1614, was the parent stock of all the coffee plan- 
tations in the West Indies. 

ALL the opportunities and privileges of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford are now open upon payment of the 
entrance fee of 5/. and the yearly payment of 3/. 10s. 

A FRENCH paper mentions that a gentleman whose 
cellar had been greatly infested with rats, found 
that they disappeared very soon after he placed a 
cask of petroleum in the place. 


WInvERMERE LAKE, which is fed from a hundred 
mountain streams, is nearly four feet lower than it 
has been known to be for fifty years. Nearly all tho 
water-mills have been compelled to stop. 

It is usual for the persons who alter their names to 
change from eccentric ones to those of a more elegant 
nature. But a gentleman announces that in future 
he will not be known by the name of Turner, but by 
that of Bravo. 

Tue Isle of Man Steampacket Company have is- 
sued an order that no more paraffin oil for the island 
shall be shipped on board their steamers. The 
company have been led to take this step from the 
fact that a vessel laden with paraffin oil has recently 
been blown up in the Channel. 


THE rage for velocipedes in Paris is increasing. 
Paterfamilias is seen gliding about, taking two or 
three of his children for an airing. An expert tra- 
veller has driven one from Paris to Versailles (20 
kilos.) in one hour, and the return journey was made 
in three-quarters of an hour. 

TRACHEOTOMY has been performed by Mr. A. E. 
Boulton, surgeon, of Horncastle, upon a lad named 
Hensman. The boy put a marble into his mouth, 
and, in his excitement, swallowed it. It lodged in 
his throat, and it was found impossible to remove 
the obstacle by ordinary means. It was determined 
to open the windpipe, and the operation was attended 
with complete success. 

CRABS8 are sometimes found very large on the Ja- 
panese coast. One was lately brought to Yokohama, 
which, according to the J , measured 
eleven feet eight inches from the extreme point of 
one claw to the other. The body was eighteen inches 
from the eyes to the tail, and the breadth of the back 
was one foot. It was so heavy that two men were 
required to carry it. 

THERE is now at St. Petersburg the richest 
Chinese library in the world. It consists of 11,607 
volumes, 1,168 wood engravings, and 276 manu- 
scripts. The books are on all sorts of subjects; and 
among them there are several rare works, one or 
two of which are unique, there being no copies of 
them in even the largest libraries in China. The 
library was collected by M. Skatchoff, now Consul- 
General in Pekin, during a residence of fifteen years 
in the Chinese empire. Recently, M. Skatchoff of- 
fered to sell it for 1,4007. to the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburg and the Russian Academy of Sci > 
but both institutions were compelled to decline the 
offer for want of funds. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. H.—Handwriting good and ladylike. 

M. A.—Sir John Forbes, M.D., the Scottish medical writer, 
was born in 1787, and died in 1861. 

E.iey.— The French phrase, “C'est chou pour chou,” means 
“it is all one,” or “the same thing.” 

A. 0. C.—One of the contracting parties must have re- 
sided in the parish of the church im which the marriage is 
to be solemnized for three weeks. 

W. A. E.—1. The bakercannot legally annoy his neighbours. 
Why do you not apply at once to the Inspector of Nui 
of your parish? 2. Yes. 

Provoxep Hvssanp.—Fear no threats in the case stated 
by you. The deceased wife's property belongs to husband 
and to him alone. 

A Sunscrissx.—Apply personally, or by letter, at 28, Pall 
Mall; if by letter, address to the benevolent gentleman you 
pbame. 

A Moruxe.—Try Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup for your 
children while teething. It may be had of any first-class 
chemist. 

8. J.—Shabrack, or Shabraque, is an Hungarian term, 
generally used among cavalry officers, to signify the cloth 
furniture of a troop-horse. 

ARABE&LLA.— Contentment is a pearl of great price, and 
whoever procures it, at the exponse of ten thousand desires, 
makes a wise and happy purchase. 

Penartn. — The two men you mention are the worst 
of Leper avoid them, if you have any regard for your 
health and purse. 

Joun Lanciey.—If the will has been proved you can obtain 
@ copy at Doctors’ Commons. Why not get a London friend 
to make inquiries? Of course he mast be provided with the 
name and date of death of testator. 

Horace.—Hawkers and pedilars were first licensed in 
1697; they are now licensed by commissioners, who were 
— in 1810, The expense of licenses was reduced in 

2. 











Faurx.—lIt was in 1789, that the National Assembly of 
France decreed the abolition of lettres de cachet (sealed letters 
issued by the king, by which persons were thrown into 
prison, or sent into exile). 

Emrty Horz.—You can only obtain s presentation to the 
Blue-coat School from one of the governors, a list of whom 
you can obtain by application at the office of Christ's Hos- 
pital, in Newgate-street. These presentations are valuable; 
thus you will require iderable infl to obtain one. 

Fxevertck Ponsonsy.—Handwriting and orthography, 
arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions), English 
composition, geography and English history. Patronage is 
vested in the Treasury. Age between twenty and twenty- 
tive. 

Conrap.—Andrew Wintown was a Scottish monk and 
historian, who flourished in the fifteenth century; he wrote 
a chronicle of his country in rhyme, in which there is a 
strange mixture of truth and fable. Sir Walter Scott bor- 
rowed some incidents from these poems. 

Grant, E.—1. If neither druggists nor oilmen knowthe name 
of the drug, you will have but little chance of obtaining it. 
We have examined the lists of several of the largest whole- 
sale druggists, but cannot find it. 2. The pill advertised is 
certainly a quack medicine. 3. writing very good. 

A Brorsex.—The London Orphan Asylum, Clapton. Age 
between seven and eleven. Admission by the subscribers’ 
votes: generally from 400 to 500 votes are requisite for 
success. Apply to James Roger, Esq., secretary, 1, St. 
Helen's-place, Bishopgate-street, E.C. 

Oares.—Oopyholders may not grant a lease for longer 
than one year, unless by custom, or on of the lord 
of the manor; and the lease of a steward of the manor is 
not good, unless he is duly invested with @ power for that 
purpose, ‘ 

Bx.inpa.—Never revenge an injury : if you have an enemy, 
act kindly to him, and endeavour to make him your friend; 
you may not win him over at first, but try again; let one 
kindness be followed by another, till you have gained your 
end: by little and little, great things are accomplished, and 
repeated kindness will soften the stoniest heart. 

Exiza Acnes.—To make a cheap filter, procure a flower- 
pot, and place a piece of perforated tile a few inches from 
the bottom, and make a layer of charcoal four or five inches 
in depth, then a layer of sand, and cover with another piece 
of tile, but the holes must be very small, to prevent the 
water making channels in the sand. 

Rostyn.—Harrow-on-the-Hill School, in Middlesex, was 
founded and endowed by John Lyon, in 1590, and is dis- 
singuished as one of the frst classical seminaries in Eng- 








land. To encourage archery, the founder instituted a prize 
of a silver arrow, to be shot for annually on the 4th of 
August, but this custom has been abolished. Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Byron were educated there. The church may 
be seen for many miles round, and thus gave rise to the 
well-known bon-mot of Charles IL., who cut short some theo- 
logical discussion that took place in his nce, relative 
to the claims of religious sects to the title of the visible 
Church, by declaring “ that the visible Church was the 
— church of Harrow, which could be seen every- 
where.” 


Liongt.—Clarencieux, the second king-at-arms, was so 
called because he formerly belonged to the Duke of Clareuce ; 
his office was instituted to marshal and dispose of all the 
funerals of the lower nobility, as baronets, knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, on the south side of the Trent; from w’ 
he is also called sur-roy or south-roy. 

LeriTra.—A crest was from an early period regarded as 
an ensign of great honour and dignity. It was originally 
worn upon the basinet or helm, and is now represented 
above a shield of arms, either on a wreath, or cap of main- 
tenance, or rising from a ducal or other coronet. Crests are 
not borne by ladies. 

Loucy.—Mezzo is a musical term generally employed in 
conjunction with some other word, as mezzo-forte—mode- 
rately loud; mezzo-piano—rather soft; mezzo-soprano— 
the middle species of female voice. The O clef, when placed 


——— 
stance of its withheld since 1707. The royal assent is 
either given by the sovereign in person, or by com: 
ag for that special parpose, and for that single occ. 

in. The commissioners are usually three or four of thy 
high officers of state. As soon as the royal assent has 

ven, what was before a Bill, im 

ving the effect and force of law. 

Aw OLp Susscriper.—There are several theatrical ang 
musical agents in and about Bow-street, Oovent-garden, why 
would assist you. Have you no friends acquainted with 
people connected with music halls or theatres? If not, apply 
personally at the Alhambra or any other music hall, 
value will soon be tested, and you will succeed or not, ac. 
cording to your merit. At all events, there is always ay 
opening for an efficient 

A. Meg tty sae ange , for & self-teacher, Oliendort; 
system is the ; 8, given proper application, 
learn any language b system, sooner and ton sn. 
rately than by any other. Ollendorf's works are published 
by the Messrs. Whittaker, Stationer’s Hall Court, Any 
bookseller would procure them for 3 frequently you may 
posehene them at second-hand book-stalls, in excelient con. 

ition, and at half the publishing which, we believe, 
to be 12s. per volume—each volume teaching one lan. 
guage. 

Watter.—Jib is the foremost sail in @ ship, exten 
from the outer end of the jit-boom toward the nao 

thead; in cutters and sloops it is placed upon the bow 





on the second line of the staff, inorder to late the 
mezzo-soprano voice, is termed the mezzo-soprano clef. 

Kartutegen.—1. Wash the same as P a! would any woollen 
material, namely, in very hot suds, but do not rinse it. 
Luke-warm water will cause it to shrink. 2. Fasten the 
metal head to the glass with white lead, or plaster of Paris. 
3. You must have mis-spelt the name of the drug, as it is 
not to be found in any droggist’s list. 

Exowetive,—Oftener ask than decide questions; this is the 
way to increase your knowledge. Your ears teach you, not 
your tongue; so long as you are orant, be not ashamed 
to be instructed; if you cannot satisfy yourself, seek satis- 
faction elsewhere. All know not alike, and no one all things ; 
you may help another, and he you. 

CLiaupk.—The ceremony of the Doge of Venice wedding 
the Adriatic Sea was instituted in 1178. Annually, upon As- 
cension Day, the Doge Sopent a ring into the sea from his 
bucentaur, or state barge ; being attended on these occasions 
by all the nobility of the state, and foreign ambassadors, in 
gondolas. The ceremony was omitted, for the first time for 
centuries, in 1797. 

” FOR TENDER TRYSTS. 


I saw you, lately, at an hour 
To lovers reckoned dear 

For tender trysts; and this is what 
I chanced to see and hear. 


You sat beneath the summer moon, 
A friend on either hand, 

And one applauded your discourse, 
And one—could understand. 


You quoted gems of poesy 
By mighty masters wrought ; 

And one remarked the pleasant rhyme, 
And one, the golden thought, 


And then you laughed the riaging laugh 
That shows a spirit glad; 

And one, thereat, was very gay, 
And one was something sad. 


And did you guess (Ah! need I ask ?) 
While thus they sat with you, 
That oue was but a light gallant, 
And one, a lover true? J. C. S. 


Lawsoy.—An ingenious and simple mode of annealing 
glass has been some time in use by chemists; it consists in 
immersing the vessel in cold water, gradually heated to 
boiling point, and suffered to remain till cold, when it will 
be fit for use; should the glass be exposed to a higher tem- 
perature than that of boiling water, it will be necessary to 
immerse it in oil. 

MicNonetts.—1. To remove superfluous hair, take 1 oz. of 
lime, 2 oz. of carbonate of potash, 1 drachm of charcoal pow- 
der; mix these ingredients into a paste, with a little warm 
water, and apply to the part affected. When it has become 
thoroughly dry, wash it off with warm water. 2. Strengthen 
your system by moderate open-air exercise, good living 
and an occasional tonic. 

Mavp.—Fear not; break your engagement. It was foolish 
on your part to have entered into such an one; but at six- 
teen, young ladies are proverbially not over-wise in love- 
matters. It would be wicked on your part to marry a man 
you do not love, and equally so on the — of your ad- 
mirer to wed # woman who had declared her want of affec- 
tion for him. 

Exyest.—The words “hallelujah” and “‘amen” are Hebrew 
expressions, frequently used in the Jewish hymns; from 
thence they came into the Christian Church, The meaning 
of the first is, “ Praise the Lord,” and the second, “So be 
it.’ Their introduction from the Jewish into the Christian 
Church is ascribed to St. Jerome, one of the primitive Latin 
fathers, about a.p. 390. 

J. 0. L.—1. You have no legal remedy, The merchant 
having by will left all of which he was possessed to his 
widow, the ship in question is clearly her property. The 
question is rather intricate; therefore, if you have left any, 
even the minutest point unstated, your better course would 
be to consulta solicitor. 2. Your hand-writing is good in 
form, but infinitely too small and minikin for a man. The 
composition is too rambling and diffuse in style. 

M. E. J.—1. For cracked lips, take 4 an oz. of oil of 
almonds, } of an oz. each of white wax and spormaceti, and 
about 10 or 15 grains of flour of benzoin; melt the whole 
together in a jar placed in hot water, when liquid, stir the 
ingredients until cold; apply @ little every night. 2. To 
clear the complexion, take 1 Ib. of Castile soap, 1 gallon of 
water, dissolve ;then add 1 quart of alcohol, 2 drachms each 
of oil of rosemary and oil of lavender, mix well. 

JuLivs.—The Royal Assent means the act by which bills 
that mane pases the Houses of Parliament become law, and 
withoit h they are null. It constitutes one of the 
highest prerogatives of the Crown; it is a bona fide oxercise 
of legislative function, though there has not been an in- 





sprit, and extends to the lower masthead. A fiying jib iss 
sail which is occasionally set upon a boom rigged 

the jib-boom. The jib-boom is a continuation of tha bow- 
sprit forward, to which it is usually secured, by means of 
two large boom-irons, or sometimes by only one, and a cap 
on the outer end of the bowsprit. 


Crarissa, seventeen, 5 ft. 2in., brown hair and eyes, fond 
of singing and home. 

Mapes Wirprire, medium height, neither dark nor fair, 
blue eyes, and dark brown hair. 

Louisa A., eighteen, medium height, dark and good-look. 
ing. Respondent must be tall, dark, and good-looking, 

J. B. W., twenty-four, 5 ft. 11} in., good looking, and en. 
gaged in a business bringing in about 2502. become ag 

Camixxa, tall, graceful, nop Aeeapeen lively and domesti- 
cated. Respondent must be young and well educated. 

J. ©. P., twenty, a tradesman, tall, dark, with a alight 
moustache. Respondent must be fair and good rot Ag 

Sparxiivc Dewprop, nineteen, a lively disposition, fair, 
musical, and will have a small fortune on her marriage. Re- 
spondent must be more than forty, and well educated. 

Navy Drummer, nineteen, blue eyes, very fair, and good 
looking. Respondent must be pretty, and about the same 
age. 

Merry Jzwnig, nineteen, fair, brown hair, 5ft. lin., musi- 
os and speaks French fluently, domesticated, and fond of 

ome. 

Juno, twenty, very protty, domesticated, and accomplished 
Respondent must be about twenty-tive or thirty, clever, s 
good temper, and have a little money. 

Anyyiz and Mary.—“ Annie,” eighteen, fair, auburn hair, 
dark eyes, tall, and slender. “Mary,” eighteen, fair, golden 
hair, blue eyes, tall, aud a good figure. dente mast 
be tall and handsome; money no object. 

Maeyom Boncm, thirty-five, a lan gardener, 6{t, 
dark, good looking, dark moustache beard, a steady, 
saving man, and fond of home. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, respectable, and possessed of some money. 

Jotty Nev, Danpy Jem, and Harper Jacn.—“ Jolly Nei," 
twenty-two, 5ft. 4in., stout, dark hair, good-tempered, and 
thinks he could make a home happy. “Dandy Jem,” 
twenty-six, 5ft. Sin., light hair and gray eyes. “Happy 
Jack,” twenty-four, 5 ft. Gin., light hair and whiskers. 

Amy, Kare, and Maupe.—“ Amy,” nineteen, 5 ft. 6in., fair, 
blue eyes, brown curly hair, fond of home, and domesticated. 
“ Kate,” nineteen, 5ft. 6in., fair, dark eyes, auburn buir, 
fond of home, and very domesticated. “Maude,” seveu- 
teen, 5 ft. 3in., well educated, fond of music and singing, ani 
would make « good wife. 

Cuagtotre and Exiza.—“ Charlotte,” nineteen, tall, light 
blue eyes, brown hair, good tempered, domesticated, and 
fond of home, ndent must be tall, dark, and fond of 
home. “Eliza,” twenty, fair, blue ¢ brown hair, good 
tempered, and domesticated. Respondent must be tall, dari, 
and fond of home. 

AnnapeLia, Exoug and Lorrie.—* Annabella.” twenty- 
two, # branette, rather inclined to embonpoint, dark hair, will 
have some property soon, dom and accomplished. 
Respondent must be rather fair, with not less than 200/. per 
annum. “Emmie,” nineteen, petite, brown curly bair, hazel 
eyes, but no money. Respondent must be tall, of an agree- 
able disposition, and have a comfortable income. “ Lottie, 
eighteen, tall, fair, and blue eyes, an orphan with a litils 
property. Respondent must be tall, rather dark, and kind, 
with an income of not less than 200/. 

Communications Recervep: 

A.Frep Woop is responded to by—“ Rebecca.” 

Sopata by—"J. D.,” nineteen, dark, rather tall, and has 
an appointment under Government. 

Hevena Harris by—* Percy Clifton,” twenty-three, 5{t 
7in., dark, an invoice clerk, and very fond of home. 

N&iuz by—“ W. J. ©.” twenty-one, rather tall, light 
moustache, steady, with 150/. per annum. 
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